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as well to give the added thrill that comes with 
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MOURA LYMPANY 
TWENTY-FOUR PRELUDES 
(Rachmaninoff ) 

No. | in C Sharp Minor 


_- 
No. 2 in F Sharp Minor - _; K 1023 
No. 3 in B Flat Major - . - 
No. 4 in D Minor - .  f K& 1024 
No. 5 in D Major ‘ z | = 1s 


No. 6 in G Minor - : 
No. 7 in E Flat Major & No. 10 i in 
E Flat Minor - K 1026 
No. 8 in C Minor & No. 12 in Ci 
Major - -} 
No. Il in G Flat Maj or - -) 
No.9 in A Flat Major & No. 17 in} K 1027 
F Minor - os 
No. 13 in B Flat Minor 7 
No. 14 in E nager & oon Ig in P| K 1028 
M jor - 
(This set of Preludes will be completed 
within the next few months). 


LAMOND 


Ronde des Lutins (Liszt) +») 
Etude de Concert No. 3 in D Flat + KIOI5 
Liszt) 


RAOUL KOCZALSKI 


Etudes Op. 10. Nos. | - 12° 

(Chopin) HLY 615/17 
Etudes Op. 25. Nos. | - 12 ) 

(Chopin) } 
Three Etudes without Opus 
Nos.: No. 3 A Flat Major, 
No. 2 D Flat Major, No. | | 
F Minor (Chopin) -  -) 


LY 6118/21 
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KATHLEEN LONG 
THE BOYD NEEL ORCHESTRA 
‘ (Conductor: BOYD NEEL) 
Concerto for Piano in A 
(Kochel 414) (Mozart) 
Concerto for Piano in C 
(Koche! 503) (Mozart) 
(Only recording of this Concerto) 
Concerto for Piano in E Flat K 784/6 
(Kochel 449) (Mozart) | 


KATHLEEN LONG 
Preludes (Second Book) (Debussy) K!052/6 


(First complete recording) 
Sonata in A Minor Op.164 


K 772/4 
X 229/332 


(Schubert) | *'9°7/8 
Siciliana— l6th Century ne | 
Air (Anon. arr. Respighi) M 517 


Toccata in A. (Paradies) a 


The late WILLIAM MURDOCH 
Golliwog’s Cake Walk (Debussy) ) 
Waltz in C Sharp Minor (Chopin)} *74?° 
Moment Musical in F Minor 

(Schubert) | E7496 


' Papillon (Grieg) and Rondo Alla 


Turca (Mozart) - - 
Melody in F (Rubinstein) - 
Rustle of Spring (Sinding) - 
Chanson Triste (Tchaikowsky) -) F 7498 
Hark, Hark the Lark (Schubert) -} 
The Bee’sWedding (Mendelssohn) ) 

To Spring (Songs without words) + F 7400 
(Mendelssohn) 


DENISE LASSIMONNE (Solo Piano) 
Fantasia and Fugue in C (Mozart) KI008 


“| F 7497 
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CLIFFORD CURZON 

with Met 

THE QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA 
(Conductor: SIR HENRY J. WOOD) 


‘‘ Wanderer ’’ Fantasia for Piano ) 
and Orchestra (Schubert-Liszt) } X185/187 


CLIFFORD CURZON 


Four Impromptus, Op. 90 
(Schubert); “'0!8/20 


MEWTON-WOOD 


Sonata No. |. inC. Op. 24( Weber) K1038/40 
Sonata'No. 2. in A Flat Major) , 
Op. 39 (Weber) - - — -j RIOI/64 


ADOLPH HALLIS 
Etudes Nos. | to 12 (Debussy) 
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Who but You; 
LondonTown - 








GLENN MILLER 


and his Orchestra 


Let’s have another cup o’ Coffee 


Chip off the Old Blocx - 


JOE Loss — 


and his Orchestra 
Only You’; It costs so Little BD 578! 


That Autumn in old | 


BD 5782 


po 5784 
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R.A.O.C. BLUE ROCKETS 
DANCE ORCHESTRA 


Directed by Eric Tann 
Side by Side; Over There 


Perdido; Raincheck’ - 
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—SWING MUSIC 1942 SERIES — 
DUKE ELLINGTON 
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and his Famous Orchestra 
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‘sFATS” WALLER & HIS 


RHYTHM 


(Vocal Refrain and Piano by “ Fats '’ Waller) 


That gets it, Mr. Joe - 
| wanna hear Swing Songs 
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The Rt. Hon. David Lloyd George, M.P. 
and Vote of Thanks by the Prime Minister, 
The Rt. Hon. Winston Churchill, M.P. 

10 Parts - - - - 
(Profits from these records are being paid to 
Charities nominated by Field-Marshal Smuts) 


Address to both Houses of Parliament by 


FIELD-MARSHAL SMUTS 


October 2Ist, 1942 
with Introcuction by 
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Piano Accompaniment by Gerald Moore 

O could | in Song tell my Sorrow. 
Malashkin ; 
Fevrier (Sung in French) = - 


Just around the Corner - 
Where the waters are Blue 


JOHN McCORMACK 


Mortini arr. 
DA 1829 


Plaisir d’amour. 
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KOUSSEVITZKY 


and The Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Symphony No. 3. Roy Harris - 
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NEW MAYFAIR ORCHESTRA 


Beautiful Spring. Poul Lincke - 
Luna Waltz Paul Lincke - ° 
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THE KENTUCKY MINSTRELS 


Conducted by Leslie Woodgate 


The Better Land : - - 

Christopher Robin is saying his }C 3313 
Prayers (Vespers) - 
Soloist : Denis Wright. 


Arr. Doris Arnold 


THE B.B.C. SINGERS 


Introduced by Dr. J. W. Welch 


PETER PEARS ; 


Piano Accompaniment by Benjamin Britten 


Seven Sonnets of Michelargelo 
Benjamin Britten. Sonn<ts Nos. XXIV, 
LV ; XXXVIII, XXXII—- - = 
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EDITORIAL 


VW/REN I look back at the twenty years 
of correspondence we have received 
from readers of THE GRAMOPHONE, I recall 
extraordinarily few really idiotic letters, and 
I think we can. genuinely congratulate 
ourselves on the amount of intelligent 
criticism, advice, and self-expression we 
have elicited from those readers all over 
the world. We started of course with the 
advantage of appealing to a number of 
enthusiasts with a rich experience not only 
of recorded singers, but also of the singers 
themselves in the flesh, and that was 
equally true of orchestral and other music. 
However, now twenty years later. we 
include among our readers a large number 
of people whose experience of singing and 
of music has practically been confined to 
what they have heard over the wireless or 
on gramophone records, and who when they 
do attend a concert must be affected by the 
generous warmth of an audience ready to 
be as loudly appreciative of the second-best 
as the best. Far be it from me to seem to 
deplore such an approach to music, but I 
do look forward to a time when a British 
audience will be able to recognize the best 
performance as infallibly as the spectators 
at a football match can recognize good and 
bad play. That will come in due course 
when the people of England (and I say 
England with intention) have recovered 
from the amazement of realizing that they 
like music a great deal better than they 
thought they did. Meanwhile we are 
inevitably at the mercy of the second-rate, 
and indeed often of the third-rate. 

These reflections have been prompted by 
a letter which I received last month, of 
the fatuity of which the writer is obviously 
completely unaware because he forwards 


, me his name and full address for publica- 


tion. I do not propose to print his name 
because I am giving his letter as an example 
of fatuity. Here it is: 

** Editorial Page One 

Vol. xx., November 1942 

The Gramophone. 

With reference to the above, in particular 
to Para ‘ Singing’ and the most absurd 
remarks relative to Mr. Richard Tauber. 

I would point out that such remarks 
concerning such a celebrity are abhorrent 
wheri taking into account your colleague’s 
remarks as shown in the current issue’s 
report concerning this recording of La 
Paloma and O Sole Mio. If your opinion 
is of any standing, then we must at once 
condemn the translations of the Mexican 
Song by similar Celebrities i.e. Dame 
Madame Melba—Madame Galli-Curci— 
Beniamino Gigli, etc., as utter rubbish. 
It is also to be remembered that Richard 


Tauber also made an earlier recording of 


‘La Paloma together with Farewell Corsica 


which is sung in his native tongue. 

Your remarks regarding whether or not 
an Italian-German-French and/or Spanish 
song such as those mentioned above should 
be sung in their respective tongues is easily 
overcome if consideration is given (which 
should be the case generally) to the general 
remarks of British Audiences, when Cele- 
brities such as Richard Tauber, Beniamino 
Gigli and etc., are singing in one of the 
Continental languages. “It is great— 
singing—but I do wish he would sing in 
English.”” Therefore—Tauber does excel 
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his powers by singing the clearest English 
any Celebrity has ever done—consequently 
your remarks are somewhat absurd. 

Your remarks regarding Count John 
McCormack and his qualities of this our 
English Language and enunciation thereof 
leaves much to be desired. In so much I 
believe his admirers would agree if I say 
his English is very much tarnished with the 
Irish Brogue—therefore, England does not 
want a Miss McCormack, but to the 
contrary a Miss Tauber. 

However, your personal views have 
somewhat spoiled an otherwise good page, 
which in back numbers I have thoroughly 
enjoyed your most welcome reqarks.”’ 

I should not bother to print that letter 
if it were merely “‘ the personal view ” of a 
conceited and inexperienced young man, 
but unfortunately that young man is speak- 
ing for numbers of young men and women 
just as inexperienced as himself if less con- 
ceited. First of all there is this question 
about the question of singing songs in 


English translations. I wish I could per- 
suade those who disagree with my point 
of view that my prejudice against songs and 
librettos translated into English is due more 
than anything to my respect for the English 
language. If these enthusiasts for transla- 
tion understood and loved the English lan- 
guage a twentieth part as well as I love and 
understand it myself we should be arguing 
on more equal terms. The English have 
given the world the greatest body of poetry 
since the ancient Greeks, but very little of 
that wonderful poetry can be set to music 
without spoiling it. Not that English poets 
once upon a time could not write for music 
when they wished, and no more need be 
adduced as evidence of this than the songs 
of Shakespeare. Since music passed out of 
the curriculum of a liberal education with 
the waning of the seventeenth century the 
art of writing words which would be 
enhanced by being sung has almost com- 
pletely vanished. English words written 
for music reached a degraded depth in 
the second half of the nineteenth century 
with what was absurdly called the “‘ballad.”’ 
Those who have listened to the Sally in Tin 
Pan Alley songs of the twentieth century 
may think that we have sunk deeper, but 
none of us supposes the words of Tin Pan 
Alley to be anything more than an effort 
to fit any kind of sentimental nonsense to 
one more variation of the popular rhythm of 
our period. On the other hand, in late 
Victorian times, the words of a song were 
considered as important as the juicy tune 
to which they were sung, and the audiences 
who enjoyed ballad concerts were under 
the impression that they were enjoying a 
manifestation of English art. Now the 
words of a song do matter very much, but 
only in so far as the music can add some- 
thing to mediocrity and perfectly express 
perfection. It is perhaps a greater offence 
to spoil good music with bad words than 
good words with bad music. 

When the English is twisted and squeezed 
and expanded to fit the music of a song 
written in another language the result is 
almost always disastrous. The words of 
°O Sole Mio in Neapolitan have no par- 
ticular value, but they do fit the Neapolitan 
tune. The words of ’O Sole Mio cannot be 
translated into English, even into English 
dialect because neither the English land- 
scape nor the English temperament can 
possibly provide the background the song 
demands. My young correspondent who 
has heard ’O Sole Mio sung in English has 
no more notion what it is about at the end 
of it than if he had heard it sung in 
Neapolitan. Indeed, he is more likely to 
be left with a clear notion of what it is not 
about than anything else. Richard Tauber 
within his own limitations is an enchanting 
singer, and if Richard Tauber chooses to 
sing his Viennese love-songs in English to 
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please his great public that is his affair, but 
Richard Tauber knows perfectly well that 
any English translation of his Viennese 
songs is conveying very little of authentic 
Vienna. What I am objecting to about his 
singing ’O Sole Mio in English is that he 
is taking the song one step further away 
from authenticity by singing fifth-rate 
English words with an Austrian accent, and 
inasmuch as we possess some superlative 
records of ’O Sole Mio by singers like 
Caruso, to whom the song is second nature, 
Tauber’s version is superfluous. It would be 
superfluous if he had sung it in German, 
and let me add that I should call a record 
of O Madchen Mien Madchen sung by 
Gigli equally superfluous. 

Many years ago now Parlophone issued 
an album of Schubert’s Winterreise by what 
was then in England an unknown Austrian 
tenor. I gave that album enthusiastic 
praise in THE GRAMOPHONE, but it was not 
a commercial success because people like 
my young correspondent did not know that 
Tauber was a celebrity with a capital C 
at that date, and the only people who 
bought that album were those who bought 
it to hear some of Schubert’s most exquisite 
songs exquisitely sung. Does my young 
correspondent suppose that if they had 
been sung mm physical jerks English he or 
his friends would have recognized the 
capital C ? 

As for La Paloma I have told him that the 
best performance of this song on gramo- 
phone records is by Emilio de Gogorza, 
and until he has heard that performance 
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he has no idea how the song ought to be 
sung either in Spanish, Italian or English. 
The next best performance is by Conchita 
Supervia. All the other records of the song 
are superfluous, though I might make an 
exception in favour of Galli-Curci’s per- 
formance, which by the way was in Spanish 
and not a translation. In any case a trans- 
lation from Spanish into Italian such as 
Gigli sang is a very different matter from a 
translation from Spanish into English. 
Does my young correspondent suppose that 
a translation of O Mistress Mine into any 
other language would even faintly convey. 
the authentic Shakespeare ? 

And what is true of songs is equally true 
of operatic librettos. There is no question 
here of any sacrilege to poetry, because the 
libretto of nearly every opera is an insult 
to poetry whatever language it be written 
in. Nevertheless, however ridiculous as 
words, from a point of view of drama they 
do at least fit the music written for them. 
If they are translated they have to be fitted 
to the music, and this is a task beyond the 
ingenuity of anybody. I know somebody 
will write and tell me that Professor Dent’s 
translation of the Mozart librettos disproves 
my contention. All I can accord to Pro- 
fessor Dent’s translation is that it is less of 
a failure than it might be. It is in fact a 
brave effort to surmount the insurmount- 
able. These British audiences who accord- 
ing to my young correspondent come surg- 
ing out from the concert of a great singer 
with a sigh of admiration for his perform- 
ance and a sigh of regret for his “ con- 
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tinental language,” are séldoim capable of 
recognizing what really is great singing. 
They have liked the singer’s appearance, 
voice and manner and believe that they 
would have liked it more if they had 
understood what he was singing about. 
As for most of our English sopranos, until 
they learn to enunciate English they may 
just as well sing opera in Choctaw. I 
repeat my advice that they should study 
John McCormack’s enunciation, which is 
the perfect model, and refuse to accept 
that a male singer can do what a female 
singer cannot. 

An Irish correspondent writes to tell me 
that he broadcast recently Mozart’s Sinfonia 
Concertante for Violin and Viola (K364) 
and begs me to press for its recording. But 
it has been recorded, and _ beautifully 
recorded, by Columbia with Albert . 
Sammons, Lionel Tertis and the London 
Philharmonic Orchestra. I take this oppor- 
tunity of advising readers who have not 
made themselves acquainted, with this 
delightful work to do so as soon as they can. 
It has long been one of my favourites, 
and I cannot help feeling I must have 
written about it before. (Cot. DX 478-81). 

And now, rather early as usual, I have to 
wish all our readers, our advertisers, our 
contributors, our printers, and the staff a 
very happy Christmas. How much I long 
to be able to wish a happy Christmas to 
so many readers in Europe still cut off from 
us, but nearer I believe this Christmas to 
rescue than at any moment since the war 
began. CoMPTON MACKENZIE. 





SOME SIGNIFICANT 
AMERICAN MUSIC 


By W. R. ANDERSON 


T= cannot be anything like a compre- 
hensive survey: not many records have 
got through to England, but we hope our 
ally’s best art will come into the com- 
panies’ lists, as it is doing into the B.B.C.’s : 
there was that attractive ‘* Afro-American ” 
symphony of Still’s, in May, conducted by 
another Negro, Dunbar ; and we have had 
some Copland, who has plenty of joy and 
spunk (the Outdoor Overture) ; his El Salon 
Mexico was a capital budget of gaiety: we 
had that—one of our few American works 
—on H.M.V. DB3812, 3 some time ago 
(Oct., 1940, p. 107, special order. I will 
put in any numbers I know, as I go along, 
chiefly, of course, American). Scores of 
American composers are coming up: may 
we hear all the best of them, so as to get a 
clearer idea of their minds, notions, back- 
grounds, and all that immense, over- 
whelming power and potentiality, push 
and perspiration, excitement and human 
hope, that makes up that queer, wild, 
foreign, generous, and immensely friendly 
people. 
They used to be known to British music- 
lovers almost entirely by MacDowell, 
Sousa, and Stephen Foster. The first was 


German-raised, but liked to make happy 
miniatures on Red Indian fragments 
(Indian Suite, American Col. set 9373). 
His bigger style is found in the concertos 
(No. 2, Sanroma and Boston “ Pops,” 
Victor, set M324). Sousa is unbeatable in 
the march line: I’m glad the B.B.C. puts 
these on as fill-ups. The Foster side is 
genuine enough—part of the real native 
folkery. There are several sorts. of that: 
the Indian (but research suggests it bases 
a good deal on Asiatic foundations) ; the 
Negro and his “ spirituals,”’ of which there 
are ample records by people like Robeson : 
I used to enjoy also, to the hilt, the singing 
of Roland Hayes, the Negro tenor, and the 
delicious Edna Thomas, not to be beaten: 
she also used to give us Creole songs. But 
** spirituals ’’ are a good deal alloyed with 
all sorts of white matter, some of it pretty 
feeble: those camp-meetings used a queer 
variety of tunes; and the interplay of 
Negro and white music needs studying ; 
all is not pure Negroid that glitters with an 
ebon shine. 

We can include, as ever, Sir Henry’s 
Promenade adventures with a _- few 
Americans—Carpenter, who himself adven- 


tured *“‘ In a Perambulator,”’ as I remember 
some twenty years ago (Victor M238). 
Since then he has depicted Skyscrapers 
(M1go), and written a quartet (Schirmer, 
set 4), with flavours of syncopation, 
Spanishry, sentiment, and so forth. 
Before listing a dozen or so Americans 
who have written at any rate one or two 
significant recorded works—some of them 
a good many—we should remember that 
mixed ancestry—the dozens of races pour- 
ing into America, their sons becoming full — 
citizens so soon, but having in their make-up 
all manner of European and Asiatic tradi- 
tions, tunes, customs, ways of looking at art 
and life; these immigrants included the 
British folk who went over in the eighteenth 
century, and whose folk-tunes have been 
collected by Sharp and others (chiefly under 
the name of Appalachian mountain themes). 
Cowboy songs have come into the lighter 
B.B.C. programmes : a good many of them, 
of course, just “‘ popular” attempts to 
imitate the older style, which you can find, 
with other varieties of native song, in the 
Lomax collections, and, recorded, in Carl 
Sandburg’s American Songbag (Musicraft 
set 11): [I’ve been strongly impressed by 
Sandburg’s style, when listening in America 
to these and other such discs: something 
keen, salty, genuine in them—whatever the 
admixture of more “ polite’? music—and 
there is almost always something of that, 
from the old music-hall, minstrel show or 
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drawing-room ballad: more admixture 
than a good many listeners think. 

America has already a rich output of 
indigenous art, in literature, which is the 
side we know best: in painting from 
men like Benton, Curry, Wood, Burch- 
field ; in architecture, the work of Sullivan 
and Wright. Music doesn’t crystalise out 
so readily: it often lags behind other arts. 
Too many possibilities, perhaps, for the 
U.S.A. interpreter. On what is he to draw? 
Skyscrapers are not necessarily founded in 
the soul of a people—rather, on the need, 
in a narrow Manhattan, to go down 
deep and rise high, happening to have 
New York’s rock to build on. Machinery, 
speed—are these art’s appointed inspira- 
tions ? I trow not (but in the last thirty 
years some have thought so, and deaved 
us with music thus based: most of which 
came in like a lion and went out like a 
blown light—speedily). What is American? 
is the title of a book by Hill (N.Y., John 
Day). Hard to define the spirit. As to 
music, I might, while I’m about it, name a 
few books that help: J. T. Howard, Our 
American Music (N.Y., Crowell) ; American 
Composers on American Music, (ed. Cowell, 
Stanford Univ. Press, Cal.) ; Reis, Com- 
posers in America (N.Y., Macmillan) ; and, 
for jazz, Kaufmann’s From Jehovah to Fazz, 
and Osgood’s So This Is Jazz (Boston, 
Little, Brown). As to this last, ’m no 
authority (perhaps I should add, like the 
‘* atheist,” “‘ And I thank God for it!”’); 
there must be many more books which 
connoisseurs of jazz know. Jazz is, truly, 
mighty typical of some sides of America ; 
but it seems quite sterile musically, as 
regards any hope for serious composition. 
Gershwin has of course been recorded here 
(H.M.V.). No one would recommend 
Victor Herbert as a seminal force, though 
his musical comedy and other light music 
is among the best, and I. used to like very 
much a delightful Jrish Rhapsody of his, 
now out of the H.M.V. list here (selections 
from him in U.S.A. Decca set 38). 


In listing even a few composers, I don’t 
know whether to include the foreign-born, 
that is always a problem, about American 
art. I think I must exclude Bloch, one of the 
greatest men working in music; _ but 
Loeffler was an Alsatian by birth, who seems 
somehow more American. His impres- 
sionism (perhaps as near to Fauré’s as any) 
was not all his make-up: there are other 
individual qualities that make him a most 
interesting composer, perhaps at his best 
in chamber music (Victor M543; a 
Partita for fiddle and piano was recently 
broadcast here: curious mixture of styles: 
some good stuff: American Co. 275). 


A great many young American composers 
naturally tried the Stravinsky-Schonberg- 
Hindemith gambits; on the whole, I 
think with less acceptance there than their 
contemporaries here. One ought to hear 
this Americanised S.-S.-H. stuff, because 
even there, emerge traits of that nervous 
energy, self-reliance, optimism, directness, 
which are native and salty. Roy Harris 
(b. 1898), one of the strongest of the non- 
S.-S.-H. composers, has put onto a single 
gramophone disc, in a paraphrase on When 
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Johnny Comes Marching Home, his idea of 
typical American qualities, and _ has 
described them in print: “ a noisy ribaldry, 
a sadness, a groping earnestness which 
amounts to suppliance towards those 
deepest spiritual yearnings within our- 
selves, and finally a fierce struggle of will 
for power, sheer power in itself: there is 
little grace or mellowness in our midst.” 
As yet; but that will infuse: perhaps as 
time teaches that the intense individualism 
of American pioneering can be mellowed 
without weakening the people; and that 
social science and communal responsi- 
sibility need not dim the grand independ- 
ence of which a certain Declaration cries 
with one of the great liberating voices of 
all time. (Before studying American art, 
I recommend your reading this and other 
seminal documents of the years when 
Beethoven .was a child: they are found in 
many books: as handily as anywhere in 
the Everyman “ History of the United 
States ’ (Cecil Chesterton: 965). And he 
who cares to spend 4d. on the Constitution 
of the U.S.S.R. will find a background for 
Mr. Abraham’s article of May, as well as 
matter for musing—even amusing—com- 
parison with the American model. I read 
them both, one morning, and had a royal 
good time.) 

The American scene is as mixed as my 
casual lists: I end with a few notes of 
records that in one way or another repre- 
sent some ingredients of that vast melting- 


t. 
ROY HARRIS. Concerto, Op. 2 
(sextet for st. qtet, clarinet, pf.) Col. M281. 
Three Variations (quartet), Victor M244. 
Symphony “ 1933,” Col. Mig1. Third 


- Symphony (Boston) : Koussevitzky has been 


a strong Harrisite: H.M.V. records: I 
noticed elsewhere in the present issue, by 
the way, the American Music Lover reviews the 
best recorded native works : so, briefly, does 
the Record Supplement of the Gramophone 
Shop ; and the Steinway Review is edited 
by our old friend Darrell; addresses: 
A. M. L., changed to 115 Reed Avenue, 
Pelham Manor, New York City, Gram. 
Shop, 18 East 48th St.; Steinway’s, 109 
West 57th, all N.Y. And I hope you can’t 
feel the heartache I get as I write down 
those names of those beloved streets. 

Harris is (perhaps too easy word) 
** rugged ”’: he took to music late: worked 
as a farmer for years, and was in the war. 
He uses some old forms, such as the pas- 
sacaglia, and is a developer, not a one- 
scrap-after-another-er. He bites—bene- 
volently. Much may come if he can con- 
tinue developing in spirit and art, as well 
as, at his best, he can in form. 

HANSON. Extract from Merry Mount, 
V7959- His Second Symphony, V, set M648, 
is entitled Romantic: the romance of to-day, 
not of the 19th century. 

DEEMS TAYLOR. Composer of one 
or two of the very few native operas that 
have succeeded. Suite from one, Peter 
Ibbetson, Col. X204. Through the Looking 
Glass (which I remember as a capital 
Prom. item years ago), Col. 350. Never 
** difficult ’’. music. 

SAMUEL BARBER. Another who is not 
** acrid, though modern ”’ enough. I liked 
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one broadcast work very much: solid 
thought and building. Essay, Op. 12, 
Victor, one record, 18062. Dover Beach, 
V89g908. 

CHAS. GRIFFES. Died young. Quartet 
Sketches on Indian themes, V. set M558. 
White Peacock, orch., Col. 17140D. Im- 
pressionist. 

Other older-school men, with varying 
messages and power, are: 

DAVID S. SMITH, WHITHORNE, 
D. G. MASON, HADLEY. Others more 
exciting, in present-day terms ‘of one order 
or another, are : 

IVES, RUGGLES, SESSIONS, 
VIRGIL THOMSON, PISTON. I can 
only list a few more works, in an article 
that is but a fringe-toucher :— 

IVES (b. 1874). In the Night, New Music 
Quarterly Recordings, 1013; 67th Psalm 
(vocal), Col. D17139. General Booth Enters 
Heaven, N.M.Q.R. 1112. 

RUGGLES (b. 1876). 
‘ Toys,’ N.M.Q.R. 1013. 

RIEGGER (b. 1885). Finale, flute, 
harp, violoncello trio, N.M.Q.R. tora. 
Evocation, N.M.Q.R. 1214. 

SOWERBY (b. 1895). 
Time (Overture). Victor. 

PISTON (b. 1894). Three Pieces, flute, 
clar., bassoon, N.M.Q.R. 1113. Quartet 1, 
Col. set 388. 

HARL McDONALD (b. mor Cake- 
walk, from grd Sym. V. (Phily), 15377. 
Rhumba (from Rhumba Sym.), V: 8919 Con- 
certo, two pianos, V.M. 557 set. 

QUINCEY PORTER (b. 1897). Third 
Quartet. Col. X57. 

BLITZSTEIN. The Cradle Will Rock. 
Musicraft, 18. 

Etcetera, etcetera. And may heaven, and 
Americans, forgive the omissions! There 
is great (as well as some trifling) matter in 
the host of American composers, inter- 
preting, each according to his lights and 
upbringing, his more or less full or partial 
view of his fellows and the world, those 
qualities, in life and art, that he feels to be 
significant and seminal, or just contem- 
porary and amusing. Romance, realism, 
audacity, vivid response to the tempo of 
American life—all have to be translated, 
and much dross purged, before art can tell 
the world a new story of all that America 
and Americans mean to each other, and 
can—and will—mean for the world. | 


“The Art of Story Writing ” 
By Les Preston (Stone Publishing Agency, 
Redcar, Yorkshire, 5s.). 

Most of us have been sure, some time or 
other, that we could write an article or story, 
*“‘ if we had a mind to it.” Mr. Les Preston has 
done it over 350 times, and he tells us how in 
a book entitled as above. In seventy pages he 
outlines plots, shows how he works out a yarn 
in three stages, gives sample stories, prints 
words that may suggest ideas for incidents, and 
lists the journals to which to send work, with 
tips about the length. He usefully bids us 
beware of the “shark” music-publisher who 
asks us to pay for publication—a way in which 
many an amateur has thrown away good 
money. It is all very practical: the life- 
experience of a hard-working turner-out of 
“copy” who, worrying naught about “ high 
art,” is prepared for a lot of “ Returned 
with thanks ”’ slips before he gets a footing—the 
indomitable British spirit ! 
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BEHIND THE NEEDLE—XXX 


By HERBERT C. RIDOUT 


the pre-electric days, organ records were 
mainly confined to super-harmoniums, 
transportable pipe-organs, or the Mustel 
(reed) organ. There were efforts to record 
church organs, but they called for such 
extensive and expensive preparations and 
yielded such ill-balanced and unconvincing 
results that they were not proceeded with. 
My friend, Charlie Gregory, whose record- 
ing experience goes back to 1900, has 
reminded me that, as the _ recording 
apparatus had to be taken to the organ, 
it was necessary to build scaffolding, with 
platforms, covering the range of the pipes, 
to accommodate the half-ton or so of 
impedimenta. The only examples of 
genuine organ recording we had on our list 
were the two records taken about 1911-12 in 
the Mormon Tabernacle, Salt Lake City, 
U.S.A., and we were so squeamish in those 
days that it was felt undesirable to mention 
their Mormon association and they were 
announced as being made “in a cathedral 
in a Western town”; but they sold 
extremely well, and stayed on the catalogue 
right up to the days of electric recording. 

In addition to the three churches where 
we first recorded electrically, we made 
numerous experiments with the organ at 
the Crystal Palace, but they were not com- 
mercially successful and were never issued. 
The organ at the Liberal Jewish Synagogue 
was the most suitable, probably because it 
was designed on the lines of the cinema 
organ, and it is interesting to add that this 
same type of instrument, the Compton 
organ, is the installation at the Abbey Road 
studios. 

A point that may arise in the reader’s 
mind at this stage is why the recording of 
an organ should present any greater 
difficulty than its broadcasting. ‘The cir- 
cumstances and the requirements are 
utterly different. For one thing, the wireless 
listener expects nothing more than he 
would get if he were himself in the church 
or hall ; just what he expects to expect, so 
to speak; he does not know, so he is satisfied 
with what he gets, being unable to decide 
whether that is less or more than he should 
receive. So, in broadcast transmissions, the 
pendant microphone, suitably placed, acts 
in the capacity of an ear as if it were one 
of the human audience, and what it picks 
up is what the listener hears through his 
radio set. I suspect, too, that tone and 
volume are modulated to avoid any excess. 
At any rate, though I have heard many 
organ performances through a loudspeaker, 
I have never experienced an excessive 
violence such as an organ “storm ’’ must 
provide. Really, what the listener receives 
through his radio set is approximately what 
he would hear if, in the church itself, he 
sat at the back of the building, but sub- 
jected to modulations imposed to prevent 
blasting on the microphone. 

Such tempered volume would not do for 
a record. This has to reproduce the organ 
and all its facets of tone recognisable as 


such, and subject primarily only to the 
control yielded by the knobs of the 
radiogram. Accordingly, the recorder must 
get on to his record all the individual 
characteristics of the organ, in all their 
respective fulness and detail and in perfect 
balance. He must make his plans to this 
end and position his one or two micro- 
phones to secure all those results. 

A minor consideration, too, is_ that 
because most churches are open during the 
day for private worship (and cinemas 
usually start their performances about 
midday) the recording sessions not infre- 
quently take place from 8 or 9 a.m., with 
empty buildings and their concomitant 
additional resonance as another little 
difficulty to be overcome. 

Hereabouts we turned our attention 
to concert hall recording (other than organ), 
again with empty halls minus audiences, 
but usually blanketed, using, first, the 
Wigmore Hall with the Lener Quartet (in 
the Tschaikovsky ‘‘ Andante Cantabile ’’), 
and the B.B.C. Chorus in two “ Faust ” 
numbers — a sort of “stretching-out ”’ 
toward the better class music. 

While our equipment was at St. Mary- 
le-Bow Church, we also recorded the famous 
Bow Bells in the Whittington Chimes. 
They were rung by a curiously styled com- 
pany called the Ancient Society of College 
Youths, a bell-ringing Society formed in 
1637. One of the muscular members was a 
master printer who did work in that 
capacity for Columbia. This Bow Bells 
record was afterwards adopted by the 
B.B.C. for its interval signal and used for 
some years, until a sharp-eared listener 
called attention to the fact that the record 
reproduced a cracked bell. Enquiries were 
made at Cheapside, and it transpired that 
the records had been made of the cracked 
bell, but in meantime it had been repaired 
or recast. So, at the urgent request of the 
B.B.C., the Bow Bells were re-recorded, the 
old record withdrawn, and the new one 
listed. But, if my memory serves me aright, 
the B.B.C. did not like the new record so 
well, and continued the old one in service for 
broadcasting until the war necessitated the 
substitution of a signal not identifiable as 
an invasion warning.* This mention of 
broadcasting records brings to mind that 
two other Columbia records enjoyed 
similar distinction. One was “‘ Goodnight,” 
the waltz played by Ted Lewis and his 
band (No. 5485, and still in the catalogue) 
which was used nightly up to the outbreak 
of war as the closing-down signature tune 
of the Hilversum station. The other 
was the Columbia record of Eric Coates’ 
** Knightsbridge ”? march, without which 
“In Town To-night”’ would be incom- 
plete, so solidly has the brilliant tune 
become identified with it. 

This same month (November, 1926,) saw 
the introduction of a new type of gramo- 





* This Whittington Chimes record was broadcast at 
intervals on Victory Sunday, November 15th, 1942. 
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phone to this country—one so _revolu- 
tionary that it was regarded rather as a 
freak, but which was actually the first 
electric gramophone and therefore the 
historic forerunner of what is now a radio 
necessity, the radio-gramophone. It was, 
as a matter of fact, the only electric 
gramophone as such (i.e., purely an electric 
record-reproducer and nothing more) that 
made any sort of success. When English 
manufacturers marketed electric gramo- 
phones some time later, the public would 
not look at them; why we never knew, 
but, in fact, electrical reproduction of 
records was not seriously accepted by the 
public until radio and gramophone were 
combined in one cabinet. 

The first electric gramophone, then, was 
the Panatrope, brought from America by 
a small syndicate and sold from a showroom 
off Hanover Square. It cost £120, and I 
believe about 1,000 were sold during the 
few years it was on the market here. 

Following our policy of getting to the 
widest popular public, the new show, 
** Sunny ” at the London Hippodrome, was 
a selling certainty for us, with Binnie Hale 
and Jack Buchanan, the latter following a 
device adopted in one of our earlier Fred 
Astaire “‘ Lady, be Good” records and 
interpolating step-dancing into his song 
recordings. These things, with Layton and 
Johnstone (taking five-figure reyalties from 
us each year), our dance records by the 
Denza Dance Band (still a “loudly 
orthodox ”’ success), Percival Mackey’s and 
other organisations—these things, with a 
sprinkling of opportunist records, held a 
large public. Not that the call of the 
musical section was being ignored, for such 
issues included each month either a 
symphony or orchestral suite, chamber 
music running to three or four records, a 
concerto or a sonata, as well as the regular 
run of pianoforte records, light orchestras, 
band, instrumental solos, ballads, and 
popular songs and comedians. 

Two points of contemporary interest. 
The Vocalion Company announced its 
electric recording in November ; and the 
December issue of THE GRAMOPHONE ran 
to 112 pages and cover, printed throughout 
in two colours ! 

1927 found the new recording settling 
down into more restrained channels and 
although there were breakaways in the 
direction of ** big ’’ volume recordings, the 
year altogether was as memorable a one 
as the industry has ever seen for its influence 
on the future. It was the year in which the 
gramophone seized perhaps more new 
opportunities than were possible before or 
have been possible since. 

. So readily were these opportunities taken 
that at one time there was some talk of an 
agitation against the over-production of 
records, dealers snowed under with new 
issues, the public bewildered and em- 
barrassed by ‘‘the plethora of recorded 
riches.’ But the fuss died down, although, 
as will be seen from the activities to be 
noted, there would appear to have been 
very reasonable justification for the sug- 
gestion. For one thing the industry was 
undeniably prosperous, and there were no 
fewer than eighteen different brands for 
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French Songs sung by 


MAGGIE TEYTE 


BERLIOZ 
L’Absence 
Le Spectre de la Rose 
DUPARC 
Phidyle 
L’Invitation au Voyage 
DEBUSSY 
De Fleurs 
De Reve 
De Soir 
Le Jet d’Eau 
Album containing four 12-inch records, 
£1-19-0 including purchase tax. 


Russian Songs sung by 


ODA SLOBODSKAYA 


TCHEREPNIN 
| Would Have Kissed You 
RACHMANINOFF 
The Lilacs 
How Lovely Here 
TCHAIKOVSKY 
The Golden Cornfields 
So Soon Forgotten 
| Was not | Once Like a Tender Blade 
that Sprung 
Had I only Known 
CESAR CUI 
The Statue 
TANEIEV 
My Heart is Throbbing 
Nocturne 
Dreams 
In the Silence of the Night 
Album containing four 12-inch records 
with booklet giving English words, 
£1-19-6 including purchase tax. 


Pianoforte by 
PHYLLIS SELLICK 


French Keyboard Music 


COUPERIN 
Le Bavolet Flottant 
Le Carillon de Cythere 
RAMEAU 
Les Tendres Plaintes 
DEBUSSY 
Reflets dans |’Eau 
Feux d’Artifice 
DAQUIN 
Le Coucou 
IBERT 
Le Petit*Ane Blanc 
) RAVEL 
Prelude, Rigaudon, Toccata 
from ‘‘Le Tombeau de Couperin ”’ 
POULENC 
Pastourelle 
Adagietto from ‘* Les Biches ”’ 
Album containing four 12-inch records, 
£1-19-0 including purchase tax. 
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EXCLUSIVE RIMINGTON, VAN WYCK RECORDINGS 


Supposing you did not own 
these albums, and a friend 
gave you one for Christmas 


wouldn’t you be delighted? 


And wouldn’t you appreciate 
the thoughtful understanding 
of your taste thus shown by 


the giver? 


Perhaps you might yourself 
like to be such a giver. We 
can post an album for you 
and enclose your own note 


Or card. FREDK. T. SMITH. 


RIMINGTON, VAN WYCK 


LTD 


42-45 CRANBOURN STREET, LONDON, W.C.2, GERRARD 1171 
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RECORD ‘TOKENS 
for 
CHRISTMAS 


Nothing is more pleasing to the 
owner of a gramophone than to 
be able to select his own records 
without having to pay for them; 
and nothing is easier than to put 
him in this happy position by 
means of one of our record tokens. 
These tokens—available at any 
price from 4/8 upwards—are the 
perfect Christmas present for 
donor and recipient alike. 


E.M.G. 


HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES Lrtp. 
11 GRAPE STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 


Telephone: TEMple Bar 7166-7 
(Grape Street is just behind the Princes Theatre) 
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Greetings to out 
Gramuaph owe | 
Friends | 
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OR over a quarter of a century gramo- 
phone enthusiasts have recognised The 
Gramophone Exchange as one of the leadin 
firms for GRAMOPHONE RECORDS of 
Classical and Operatic Works. 


This reputation has been built up on the 
fact that we carry a stock second-to-none of 
every Record that matters: H.M.V. (includ- 
ing automatic couplings), COLUMBIA, 
PARLOPHONE and DECCA. 


We have a staff with a thorough knowledge 
of each catalogue, always willing to offer 
expert advice on the merits of the various 
recordings of each work. 


It is our policy to see that you get the best 
version of the work in question, and there- 
fore we issue our Monthly Critique. This 
little publication, which costs only Four 
Shillings and Sixpence a year, including the 
Reviews issued by the Recording Com- 
panies, endeavours to give a frank criticism 
of every. new record of importance. It 
has been warmly welcomed by our cus- 
tomers; in fact, many have written to say 
that they would not be without it. 


In offering our many friends best wishes for 
Christmas and the New Year, we assure them 
that, in spite of present conditions, our 
service remains thoroughly efficient and no 
trouble will be spared to ensure every order 


‘being executed with the utmost promptness. 


Th GRAMOPHONE 
EXCHANGE, LTD.. 


ASTRA , HOUSE, 121 & 123, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, 


LONDON, W.C.2. 


( four doors East of Cambridge Circus) 
Telephone: TEMple Bar 3007 
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public choice. Of these many have dis- 
appeared or have been absorbed by other 
makes, but the list is worth giving—His 
Master’s Voice and Zonophone, Columbia, 
Parlophone, Parlophone-Odeon, and Regal; 
Edison-Bell and Winner; Vocalion and 
Aco; Pathe and Actuelle; Brunswick, 
Imperial, Edison Disc, Beltona, Scala and 
Grafton (the latter an offshoot of Scala, and 
the last-named three all “ factor’s lines ”’). 
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Each of these marks was issuing anything 
from a dozen to fifty new records a month, 
a rough computation of lists for the so-called 
dead month of July that year showing a 
total for fourteen of them of 225 records ! 

That the industry was rising to new 
heights in production and sales is shown 
by a cockcrow that our Wandsworth factory 
alone produced during December over 
two million records, a peak so exalted that 


gt 


it was never dreamed that this figure was to 
be flung aside with December totals of 
three million and four million in the follow- 
ing years—facts which, considered in 
connection not only with H.M.V. produc- 
tion but with nearly a score of other marks, 
will convey some idea of the colossal pro- 
portions of record manufacture of that 
period. And that, too, was the great coal- 
strike Christmas. 
(To be continued) 
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The Latch-Key to Music. By J. D. M. Rorke 
(Oxford Press, 2s.). 

Mr. Rorke had great success, a good many 
years ago, with his Musical Pilgrim’s Progress, 
that friendly account of one-man’s-way which 
stimulated and encouraged many a willing-to- 
work amateur. He returns to his charge with 
an essay: perhaps one might call it a sermon 
(Mr. Rorke is a Presybterian minister, or was 
when last I had the pleasure and profit of 
hearing him in the pulpit). He is a capital 
preacher, who speaks both for us and to himself, 
from the text: “‘ The latch-key is thinking about 
music; one might almost say, thinking music.” 
This might well be read, in particular by those 
occasional narkies who don’t realise in how 
many different ways diverse people take in 
music: as well as by our agreeable vast bulk 
of readers, who like to compare their ways of 
taking it in with others’. There are at least 
half a dozen widely differing and often dia- 
metrically opposed ways, so it is fantastic to 
pretend that any man’s is the One True 
Method. Some day a triumvirate of psycholo- 
gist - plus-amateur - plus - trained - musician will 
write that book I’ve been crying for all my 
life, showing why (speaking broadly) trained 
musicians must inevitably deal with music in 
different ways from the untrained: just as 
painters deal with nature and life in ways dif- 
ferent from your and my ways of “ seeing ” and 
“ appreciating ” and interpreting them. There 
need be no antagonism, no narkiness, if only 
everybody tealises the facts, without foolishly 
pretending that all folk are alike. 

Very little has been written about these 
immensely different ways in which music can 
be taken in. The clearest skeleton-article I can 
refer you to is Dr. P. Vernon’s lecture to the 
Musical Association, on The Apprehension and 
Cognition of Music (volume of Proceedings, 1931-2 : 
in a good public library, perhaps). Yes, it’s as 
tough as that. We need a great deal more stiff 
“ apprehension and cognition ”’ study, and less 
vague blah about “ appreciation.” The thing 
moves between aesthetics and science. (If 
anybody would like a list of the chief articles 
and books which get beyond the pretty-pretty 
or the I-know-what-I-like stage of argument, 
I shall be glad to supply one for the price of a 
stamp. Address me, c/o the Office.) 

Mr. Rorke defines, as well as words can, how 
certain music lives for him. To the “first 
stirring and response”? to music, which is 
everybody’s birthright, he bids us add the 
exercise of “‘ heart and mind.” ‘* Nobody can 
do this for you.” There is ample help in books 
—as far as they can tell ‘‘ how it is made.” 
But much more is needed. It boils down, I 
think, to this: Either a body is fundamentally 
fit, or not fit, for the big stuff. If he is fit, he 
will sooner or later work with heart and mind 
to deserve it, so that he gets it, or, as I would 
put it (and I think Mr, Rorke, as a minister of 
religion, would agree) until it gets him: for 
music is like religion, in that; somebody 


pushed the idea so far as to say that if a man 
has music he has a sufficient religion—“ has ” 
meaning “ possesses,”’ in the fullest sense—what 
religious people mean when they speak of love 
that possesses us. 

This is the sort of message that, mutatis 
mutandis, ’ve been trying to give for thirty-five 
years. Mr. Rorke, being a trained preacher, 
and a man of good heart and understanding 
also, who has taste and brain, who loves music 
and his fellows, should appeal very widely to 
those who seek emotion, rather than high 
intellect, in music. In general, though his 
interpretation seems a bit narrow, I commend 
his text for treasuring: “‘ The latch-key is think- 
ing about music . . . thinking music.’ Living in 
it too, maybe ? 


The Ballad in Music. By Sydney Northcote. 

(Oxford Press, 7s. 6d.) 

Another huge task, attempted in 124 pages ! 
Think how many things “ ballad ” may mean: 
from the minstrel’s tale of heroism and tragedy, 
through the world of later folkery, the ballad 
opera, ballads recited to music, the drawing- 
room “ royalty ”’ ballad, songs of the Lied order, 
the cantata, and even Chopin’s Ballades! It 
is far too much for a short book. A great deal 
is, inevitably, compilation, the reader being 
referred by bibliographies to the sources, for 
further information; but Dr. Northcote 
pleasingly gives his views about some of the 
debatable problems—how  folk-ballads were 
composed, for instance. Maurice Brown, who 
adds an index of recordings, deplores the 
paucity. He musters about eighty items from 
the catalogues available to most of us. Foreign 
(notably American) lists would enlarge the 
scope considerably. May the after-war days 
bring those fuller exchanges we long for! 


Beethoven’s Second-Period Quartets. By 
Gerald Abraham. (Oxford Press, 2s.) 

One of the Musical Pilgrim booklets: M.P. 
stands for mulitum in parvo. Mr. Abraham deals 
with the three Rasoumovskys, and Op. 74 and 95. 
Here is an excellent companion for your 
recordings. There may be no “ ideal ” way of 
annotating. Much depends on whether you 
have music type or not. With forty-three pieces 
of that, the author has a fine chance. He 
analyses in a brief précis form and then adds 
interpretative comments on each movement. 
This is as near the ideal as I can imagine—for 
the right reader. But one has to presume him, 
always. It’s no good writing for everybody at 
once. There are all kinds of valuable references 
and sidelights: for example, notes of similarities 
of style and feelings in various works, pointers 
about the way Beethoven grew—all manner of 
scholarly, detective, and humane considerations. 
Parts of such writing must, of course, always be 
a bit over the head of some readers, but there is 
nobody who cannot, with some work, get both 
light and warmth from Abraham. Mr. Rorke’s 
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booklet should, I think, be read in conjunction 
with this. It is obvious that “ thinking ” music 
doesn’t mean the same to all of us, and that (as 
correspondence shows) the balance of feeling 
and “thinking,” of emotion and _ intellect, 
varies a great deal in amateurs: much less, of 
course, in professionals, whose world is bound to 
be different. Mr. Abraham makes what seems 
to me about the best of both worlds, as an 
expositor. 


Challenge. Poems by Wilfred Gibson. 
(Oxford Press, 3s. 6d.) — 

War poems, a sequel to those in the volume 
The Alert. Mr. Gibson is known to this journal’s 
readers, and his poems have been set to music 
by fine composers. We, as lovers of music, 
relish also the music of words. War poems are 
immensely difficult, especially when so short as 
these. They tend to the plain-language, 
simple-factual-parallel type, with its imaginative 
or didactic star shooting out. Difficult, too, to 
create beauty out of war, which is wholly evil. 
Try to crystallise thought-plus-feeling in a few 
lines, and do it scores of times ! Mr. Gibson has 
clear success on many a page: the pang is felt, 
the spirit touched. I like best, myself, those 
poems in which there is least didactic-suggestive 
parallel (the linnet singing amid the blitz, the 
window-box of geraniums left aloft when the 
house fell, and so forth), though these ideas are 
always clearly and often cleverly limned. 
Space allows only a sample of Mr. Gibson’s 
Wordsworthian “ actuality ” of wording and 
his technique of verse :— 


WINGS 

‘** Skein after skein of swan and wedge on wedge 
Of mallard, teal and widgeon streak the sky, 
Flying the Arctic winter ; and from a ledge 
Of crag the sentry on the North Sea’s edge 
Sights them as in suspense he anxiously 
Keeps watch for the invading enemy— 
Winged, too ; and now rejoices he can hear 
No thrumming of death’s engines drawing 


near 

To rend the starry peace with flame and 
strife ; 

But, through the frosty tension throbbing 
clear : 

Only the beating of the wings of life.” 


Music and the Line of Most Resistance. 
By Artur Schnabel. (Oxford Press, 10s.). 
The musings about his job of a musician 

“who is eternally grateful for being one.” 

They were originally given as lectures. The 

price is stiff for 90.pp., but the thoughts are 

good. Some are simple, some deeper. The 
teacher tries to inspire ; the conductor, however, 
has to limit the performer’s free display of 
individuality ; yet, with learne:s of the right 
calibre, a conductor can inspire them to quality 
beyond what they thought possible. He doubts 
whether music is ever chosen because it is a 
*‘ job ” like other jobs. Yet, I fear, musicians 
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have to be judged like other job-holders. 
“* Virtuoso” is a misnomer now: originally it 
“‘ referred to the subject, not the treatment.” 
Now it implies a distinction between him who 
bends music to his own most efficient qualities, 
and him who serves the art. (“ The first 
virtuoso in this modern sense was Procrustes, 
who stretched the short and cut the long 
pieces.””) Salty words, as he ponders the history 
of music and the ways of its devotees. Every 
page has a wise thought. He has even a good 
word for critics! Better, he can think into the 
mind of a musician who happens to be a critic. 
There are attractive glimpses of Schnabel’s 
youth, and a cover-portrait. The book helps 
us to realise his philosophy, and so to appreciate 
more surely interpretations founded on his 
ideals of “ simplicity, truth, nobility.” 


Twenty Soviet Composers. By Rene 
Moisenco. (Workers’ Music Association, 
9, Great Newport Street, W.C. 1s.) 

A capital extension of the information and 
stimulus in Gerald Abraham’s recent articles 
here. Romantic backgrounds: composers’ 
tramping the immense spaces of those associated 
nations, imbibing the so varied lives of the 
peoples, and working them into operas. One 
or two of the plots are given, besides many a 
curious insight into ancient art, living anew, 
and into the U.S.S.R.’s ideas about art-and-life. 
Some of the twenty are fairly well known here: 
Shostakovitch, Prokofiev, Gliere, Miaskovsky. 
Others should become new friends, if we get 
sufficient recordings. This well-packed shillings- 
worth is the first of the Keynote series; other 
books are to deal with Music and Society, English 
Folk Song, etc. They will be welcome. 


Music in England. By Eric Blom. (Pelican, 


We turn from Russia to study the music of 
our own land. Mr. Blom does not so deeply 
link it up with life, but his ideas often have a 
philosophic turn. The difficulty is always 
space: how can anybody cover The Twentieth 
Century in twenty pages ? How helpful (but 
doubtless, too much toil) would have been a 
list of recorded British works. But as it is, you 
have amazing value, in scholarship and wisdom, 
for god. A Gramophone Society could find 
plenty to debate, as well as suggestions for 
many a good programme. 


ORGAN MUSIC REVIEW 

The British and Continental Music Agencies 
brings out a selection of fourteen from the 
great set of sixty-six “‘ Chorale Improvisations ”’ 
produced by Karg-Elert in 1909. Some of 
those were immense ; the present delightful 
book (7s. 6d.) contains some fairly easy pieces, 
which do not need a big organ. Nobody since 
Bach has found happier settings for the chorales ; 
sometimes if chromaticism might pall, there 
was always the inventive ingenuity to admire, 
and a spirit that seemed often happily child-like 
and direct. Only a couple were recorded, so 
far as I see, by Ellingford. We might well have 
a few more. Nowadays, more than ever, 
amateur organists are doing good work. These 
short pieces, apt for either voluntaries or recital 
items, should be much appreciated. 

C. H. Trevor has arranged for the organ the 
slow movement from a familiar recorded work : 
Elgar’s Serenade, for Strings ~(same publisher, 
2s.). Here is another aspect of tenderness, of 
delight in a tune: Elgarian qualities ever 
endearing. W.R.A. 


THE ORPHEUM, GOLDERS GREEN 

This fine hall, once a skating rink, was 
packed to the ceiling on the night of Sunday, 
November 8th, to hear the London Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, conducted by Sir Adrian 
Boult, in Mahler’s Song of the Earth (vocal score 
Boosey & Hawkes). 
How familiar the audience was already with 
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this great tragic work, it is of course impossible to 
guess. I think it is not often performed in 
England, but the records Columbia ROX165-71 
are still available. Its effect was strange and 
breath-taking. In the blessed darkness of fuel 
economy (only blessed in a concert hall), one 
felt the people were carried away—out of 
themselves—returning only to get their coughs 
over in the short intervals—surely the most re- 
liable evidence of enjoyment 
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Astra Desmond and -Peter Pears, soprano 
and tenor soloists, beautifully contributed to the 
interpretation of this subtle and magical work. 

he programme opened with Mozart’s 
Figaro overture, followed by Beethoven’s 8th 
Symphony. A lovely Boosey & Hawkes’ con- 
cert. Look out for these Sundays at the Orpheum 
which are presented by Musical Culture, 
Limited. They are worth a journey even if the 
night is foggy The tube is not far away. 
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 aiaggeniy various caches for our scattered 
discs, and sometimes having to obtain 
fresh ones, we shall try to compare some of 
the best recordings of standard works. Only 
some: because we can only tackle this in 
small doses, and only trundle about a 
limited number of discs (just now a specially- 
ordered-and-paid-for-set of the Fifth (Tos- 
canini) has been smashed to bits on the 
railway: so that work must await our re- 
assembling the elements). We have “‘Second 
Reviewed”’ pretty well all these works in the 
past: some of them twice. The work, 
naturally, must be done all over again, 
when a few more recordings accumulate. I 
must select, then, one or at most two past 
recordings, and compare it or them with the 
latest. I begin with 


BRAHMS’ FOURTH SYMPHONY 
Columbia LX705-9. L.S.O. (Wein- 


rtner). 
HM.V. DB2253-7- B.B.C. (Walter). 

I re-hear without referring to any former 
notes I have printed. The Col. is the 
brighter - toned: slightly crisper. The 
H.M.V. has excellent uniformity and blend, 
but not quite so much of the snap that 
befits this work. .Walter lingers more in 
places: Weingartner, while full of sym- 
pathy for the music’s’ needs, takes a 
straighter course, in his familiar style, 
which need not be called “ classical.”” The 
name “ romantic ” is so often—and nearly 
always wrongly—used as the opposite of 
that: we even have the fantasy of “ ro- 
mantic’’ recording! What we want is 
truth: but not everybody wants—in music 
or in life—the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth (even were that 
elusive quality definable, and obtainable). 
Most people want what the witness said he 
was giving, when asked if he were telling 
the truth (“‘ Yes”); the whole truth ? 
(“ No’’) ; what, then ? “ Selected truths.”’ 
And everybody selects according to his lights 
or dim-outs. Even as to colours, people dis- 
agree (but mostly because they have not 
had enough colour-education). 

The second movement is treated by 
Walter as much nearer to a “slow” one 
than, I think, Brahms intended. But I am 
drawn to so obviously affectionate a read- 
ing. This third movement is taken faster 
by Walter. Thus he contrasts the two 
middle movements strongly. There are 
little pace-changes internally, too. The 
Weingartner way with No. 3 may be 
thought a wee bit stiff, temporally, but I 
think it falls well into line with the con- 
ception as a whole. As regards the various 
speeds at which No. 2 is taken, I have a note 





this side of your just reward. 
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of a variation (with divers conductors) of 
nearly fourteen per cent. I have not worked 
out Walter’s and Weingartner’s. It is 
possibly slightly more. The tonal value in 
side 7 is not of the finest (Col.). Here, I 
think, the band does not quite stand up to 
Brahmsian requirements, in the wind. The 
tendency in this Col. is to a slight shrillness 
—speaking not of noisiness or too-loudness, 
but a little lack of the particular mellow- 
ness that the wind must have in Brahms: 
elsewhere, too, of course; but Brahms’s 
particular scoring needs very Brahms- 
minded wind. Walter is more exciting in 
No. 3. Some dramatic points endear his 
finale. This is a case in which I want the 
best of both worlds. The Col. tone, biting 
best when bite is needed, is apt at length 
to pall on my ear a trifle: but it will 
probably please best the lovers of the 
keener-toned recording which has so 
noticeably come upon discs. For all- 
throughness, commend me to Weingartner. 
For delights-by-the-way, to Walter. By the 
way, the Bostonians have a recording, not 
yet released here (I do not, of course, know 
if it is likely to be), which I see is very 
highly spoken of by our friend Reed, of the 
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MOZART, SYMPHONY 39, E FLAT 

H.M.V. DB2258 60. B.B.C. (Walter). 
Col. LX9279. L.P.O. (Beecham). 
Col. LX881-3. L.P.O. (Weingartner). 

I notice the last-named set gives the 
number of the bar at which each side ends. 
This was useful: one of the little things to 
praise in the never-yet-fully-cultivated art 
of labelling. In June, 1941, page 20, I 
touched on one or two Walter-Weingartner 
comparisons, in this work. Beecham’s, 
which came out ‘later the same year, is 
especially rich, for me, in sheen. Wein- 
gartner is perhaps a trifle less rich, but I like 
his articulation, in places, best of all. 
Walter’s paces are apt to be hurried, for my 
liking. There is not quite the bite (in the 
pleasant sense) in the H.M.V. recording, 
which excels in creaminess. The Beecham 
gives a greater depth of perspective ;_ this 
is notable in the second movement. Beecham 
has a lighter touch than Weingartner in 
parts of the minuet. Walter here has per- 
haps the best rhythm of all. He dashes off 
at the finale with a pace that the strings 
don’t quite get. Weingartner doesn’t let 
the finale sparkle so well: a trifle dull, for 
once. I feel that Walter tries too much: 
the pace is too fast. Summing them up. 
Beecham: as warm a Mozartean delight, 
take it all in all, as you are likely to hear, 


W.R.A. 
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ORCHESTRAL 


Boston Symphony Orchestra (Kousse- 


vitzky): Third Symphony (Roy 
Harris). H.M.V. DB6137-8 (12 in., 
17s. 3d.). , 

No score available, apparently. Heavy 
scoring: I’d like to see it. A _ brave 
Bostonian harmony, tremendously rich: a 
recording of power. JKoussevitzky has 
backed Harris strongly: he believes in 
him. The recording is pungent, and the 
music surely asks for that quality. It 
should have steel, I think. I tried both, and 
steel is not too biting. 

I wrote a little about Harris and the 
American background in The Listener in 
May, quoting briefly from a couple of 
articles that he wrote. Some background 
seems useful when listening to new music— 
background of the land, and the personality. 
Harris seems to be a realist (as all poets 
primarily should be) about the striving life 
in which America has led for so long. He 
realises that the poet or other creator is apt 
to be suspect, in a largely acquisitive 
society—a ‘* democracy,” as we oddly call 
it. The exceptional man is dangerous. The 
composer needs both an audience, and 
interpreters, who can and will stand by him 
—understanding him, and then backing up 
the best that is in him. That does not mean 
refraining from criticism. Perhaps (as we 
outsiders see it) the Russian composer is 
apt to get too little, the American, too 
much, criticism. Harris sees (as I earlier put 
it) that his art offers any composer “a 
new acting philosophy,” as he mixes with 
people, laboriously acquires technique (thus 
only can he fully free his impulses), and 
develops his own ways. and _ standards, 
‘* metabolising ’’ his work. So Harris’ art is 
essentially not the hermetic, secretive series 
of pre-occupied propositions in mystery 
which so much modern music seems to be. 
He perhaps reacts heavily against our 
civilisation ”’ (that word I will never write 
without the quotation marks). He believes 
in the “tough, atavistic wisdom” that, 
however apparently smothered by the 
follies of life, sifts and weighs all we do’ and 
gain. What is it worth? Music can, he 
thinks, most powerfully express humanity ; 
and he gets on with that job, like many a 
homespun resilient American before him. 

What does it all come to, in terms of art? 
A symphony (in the present instance) 
taking but four sides. Hurrah for that, will 
cry some—if minds and spirits can be filled 
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while pockets remain not entirely emptied. 
You may find a “ classical” trend, in a 
Pickwickian (i.e., Stravinskyan) sense. He 
likes using some of the now less common 
forms, such as the ground bass, canon, 
chorale, etc. He seems not to be keen on 
the slightly fallen archness of the folky tribe, 
though he has treated an American popular 
song or two. He is perhaps one of the 
** coming men ’’? No prophecies here ; but 
I’m strongly hopeful. Like more than one, 
he made his own way. Born in 1808 in 
Oklahama, he removed to California, 
played the piano, farmed “ on his own ”’ at 
eighteen, tried the clarinet, served in the 
last war, and drove a truck, while studying 
music at night (as a Boston Orchestra 
programme informs me). He attended the 
University of California in 1921, then studied 
with Farwell, who believed he ‘* would one 
day challenge the world.” In 1926 he 
** made the almost inevitable pilgrimage of 
young American composers to Paris and 
Nadia Boulanger” (the influence of such 
pilgrimages, and in particular of Parisian 
teachers, is rarely recognised when we con- 
sider young America). He has written 
chamber music, choral pieces (a few issued 
over here by Chappell), overtures: one of 
them, From the Gaiety and Sadness of the 
American Scene. The latter quality is not 
always recognised ; but you can’t get rich 
without getting sad, can you? And 
America has been too rich. 

The ancient plain-chant may come to 
mind, at the opening, and the bare intervals 
of old church melody. Perhaps this is the 
modern challenging religion of the open-air 
preacher. It is strenuous and bracing, any 
way. Rough speech, but a power of carry- 
ing you forward, it seems. He plunges right 
in: one thinks of Bunyan, Lincoln ; 
perhaps, too, of notes of Donne’s mystical 
warning. One could not be blamed for 
remembering, musically, Sibelius. The 
manner (not the speech) reminds me also a 
little of parts of Bloch. A broad singing 
section follows, perhaps after the manner of 
Whitman rather than Whittier: but it is 
hard for us to get the spirit of those American 
spaces, so little feudalised. 

The scene appears to become more 
pastoral in the middle of this side, with 
pipings not Deliusian (perhaps slightly 
nearer the V.W. habit, in the works that 
bite rather than stroke: but by no means 
the V.W. modal voice). Now we march on 
into part four, a scherzo, pretty tempestuous, 
and worth savouring many times; here 
counterpoint leavens the formerly rather 
heavily harmonic dish. This mid-side-three 
matter is maybe a wee bit middle-European 
for some likings. “‘ Crude’? There are 
several senses of the word. Some make one 
cringe ; some crepitate ; some stimulate. 
I don’t quite see the full validity of this 
section. I would like to see, as well as hear : 
the score, that is. One or two hearings, all 
that time allows, don’t extract all the 
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meat from music of this obvious power. I 
like the way he transfers to the last side, 
and works, not laboriously, one or two of 
the themes earlier touched. Then, with a 
final processional swing (again we think of 
Sibelius) he blasts his way to the open. 
Amusingly, just before hearing this I had 
fallen upon a broadcast of the Rhapsody in 
Blue. It would be folly to compare them, but 
foolish, equally, to pretend that the latter 
is not just as “‘ typical” of some aspects of 
Americans as, I grow to hope, the Harris 
work is. I don’t know enough about every 
sort of American to sum up all the hopes 
(three visits, without personal experience of 
the West, help, but don’t allow the judicious 
to dogmatise: I haven’t even, bless me, 
written a book on America!) ; but, think- 
ing and writing for Americans, as I have 
done for ten years, trying to understand 
them, so as both to sell to them and learn 
from them, I feel in my bones that Harris 
has got something to tell us about both 
Americans and life. And Sibelius taught us 
that symphonies could have as_ wide 
diversity as any created things: so long as 
they grow. Just how this one grows, and 
(especially) why it grows as it does, are 
questions that we shall, I think, look for- 
ward to answering more fully as we get to 
know more of Harris. Meanwhile; if this 
does not make most people sit up and do 
them some sort of good, I shall be mightily 
disappointed. 


Hamlet 
Columbia 


Hallé Orchestra (Lambert) : 
Overture (Tchaikovsky). 
DX1101-2 (12 in., 11s. 6d.). 

It is really rather comical, the way my 
old college chum pursues me around 
monthly: as if precisely to comfort and 
soothe, after the shocks of a Brahms (last 
time) or a Harris (this). And it does not 
take a Casse Noisette or a Swan Lake to do it: 
the Shakespeare - translated - a - la - Bottom 
Hamlet does it just as surely. This is, as far 
as memory carries me, a better recording 
than that of the L.P.O. under Dorati (see 
issue of July, 1940, page 37—presumably, a 
cut form: this one takes two discs) ; but 
circumstances nowadays remove records, 
as soon as reviewed, far from us, to a place 
of safety—or what is fondly imagined to be 
such. You will find this recording most 
exciting. The music will excite those (to 
adapt a famous judgement) whose minds are 
open to be thus excited (that judgement was 
about indecency: I hope nobody will 
either charge me with that, Tchaikovskinaly 
considered, or imagine I regard my ancient 
friend as having behaved indecently to- 
wards Shakespeare. As a favourite poem of 
mine has it, “ ’E done ’is level best.”’: and 
what can we say more?). 

And let us be thankful that nobody has 
yet jazzed Hamlet—as so much of Tchai- 
kovsky has been jazzed: there’s indecency 
for you ! . 

I gave the background of the piece in 
1940, and one or two ideas about possible 
** influences ’—chiefly literary: I don’t see 
much more to say. I think these (Russian) 
literary ones mattered a great deal more, in 
the spirit of the work, than Shakespeare, of 
whom there is little. But how do we know 
how Russians see Shakespeare? It is 
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obviously an external,, rather than a 
psychological drama, that here we follow : 
with all the interest that arises from pur- 
suing an unfamiliar trend of thought 
(though there is, as always, far more of 
feeling than thought in it: hence, naturally, 
the popularity of such things). 

Plenty of the familiar stirs, then, and a 
capital recording. W.R.A. 


SONGS 


Peter Pears (tenor) and Benjamin Brit- 
ten (piano) Seven Sonnets of Michel- 
angelo (Britten). H.M.V. C3312 and 
Bg302 (two records) 10s. 5d. 

The first performance, in England, of 
Benjamin Britten’s ‘Seven Sonnets of 
Michelangelo ”’ took place some weeks ago 
at one of Boosey and Hawkes’ remarkably 
interesting concerts of contemporary music. 
As in this recording, Peter Pears was the 
singer and the composer accompanied. A 
musically intelligent audience received the 
work and the performance with rare 
enthusiasm. 

I think many of us at once gave thanks 
that here at last were songs with a supremely 
vocal line, and not piano solos with voice 
obbligato. 

Now it is not usual for a composer to 
set a text in a language other than his own: 
it is not usual, it is unique when one can 
write of him as one can of Britten, that he 
speaks the language, musically, like a 
native. 

This is not to say that these songs are in 
any way imitational. Britten has an artistic 
individuality and imagination of a very 
high order. It has not always been apparent, 
but it has before cast its shadow and now 
begins to appear in the full light. He has 
entered so imaginatively and so strongly 
into the world of the sonnets that his music 
sounds as if it had been compelled to take 
its chosen course and no other. This is one 
of the signs of great art. 

There have been no songs like these 
written by an Englishman before, so far as 
I am aware: but quite apart from that I 
believe these to be great songs, giving 
greater promise of things to come, in the 
realm not on'y of solo songs but of choral 
and operatic works. For Britten under- 
stands the voice. It is high time that we 
had a composer, with something to say, of 
whom that could be written. 

As I have only been able to hear the first 
tests of these recordings, rightly rejected for 
faulty balance, I must leave over discussion 
of music, performance and recording until 
next month, and devote some space instead 
to the history of the sonnets themselves. 

Michelangelo’s sonnets and poems were 
not published in his lifetime, but they were 
re-copied many times from the copies he 
gave to his friends, or from the selection he 
made, about 1545, with an idea of publica- 
tion—rejected, later, as a sign of vanity. 

Already, before 1518, Tromboncino had 
set one of the poems (a madrigal) to music, 
and it has been suggested that Michel- 
angelo’s poems (to use a general term) were 
to the composers of his day what Housman’s 
poems are to our composers. 
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Some of the sonnets deal with public 
affairs, others are addressed to Dante— 
Dante and the Bible were the poet’s 
favourite reading—a large number were 
addressed to Tommaso dei Cavalieri and to 
Vittoria Colonna. In his superb book on 
Michelangelo Romain Rolland says that 
the poet’s friendship for Cavalieri reached 
its height in 1533-4. In 1535 he began his 
“grave and serene” friendship with 
Vittoria Colonna. 

Now to understand his ardent friendship 
with Cavalieri, the signior mie car’ of, at 
least, the first and last of the sonnets Britten 
has set and, obviously, the Cavalier of the 
second song, to understand the extravagance 
of his language, we must enter, in imagina- 
tion and without prejudice, into the world 
of the Renaissance. This Michelangelo’s 
great-nephew, who published the poems in 
a bowdlerised version in 1623, could not 
do. 

The puritan young man, infected, per- 
haps, by the counter-Reformation, did to 
the sonnets what a vandal Pope did to the 
nude figures of the Last Judgement in the 
Sistine Chapel. The beauty of the human 
form must be obscured. Man, as God made 
him, was not pure enough for the prurient- 
minded. This, Michelangelo knew. Con- 
sider the end of the fifth of the songs (LV) 
‘One must first die,” the poet says, “‘ to 
understand this beauty.” 

“Than this great creator of admirable 
forms,” this great sculptor and’ painter, this 
deeply religious man, ‘*‘no one possessed a 
purer soul, no one had a more religious 
conception of love.”? But as he cries in the 
last and truly noble song (XXIV) “ Love 
takes me captive, and Beauty binds me.” 
He might, and. he did, especially when in 
his tortured and suffering life ‘“‘ he became 
a childlike beggar for tenderness,”’ give his 
love to stupid young men with beautiful 
faces, and, out of the generosity of his 
nature, endow them with all kinds of gifts 
they were far from possessing. But Cavalieri 
“remained faithful to Michelangelo until 
his last hour, at which he was present. He 
retained his confidence: he was the only 
one to have any influence over him, and he 
possessed the rare merit of having always 
used it for his friend’s benefit and grandeur.”’ 

These sonnets, then, celebrate a noble 
friendship which awakens echoes in the 
great past and lives on in the present. It 
dyes deep the Shakesperian Sonnets, and 
the ascetic Milton, in celebrating pure 
and lovely youth, not only in his Latin 
verses, but in the great stanzas of Lycidas, is 
chaster as well as more tender than when, 
with cold animal sensuality, he expresses 
his notions of nuptial bliss. In modern 
times it blazes into strange beauty in 
the music of Calamus, where Whitman is 
most a poet.” 

No doubt most of the great Renaissance 
figures were bisexual in mood, but the 
sonnets of Michelangelo, and all his works, 
are here to be considered not from the 
psychological point of view— interesting and 
important as this is in its own field—but 
from the point of view of the ordinary 
human being, humble in the presence of 
great art and warmed by the communi- 
cating emotions of a great soul. 
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Michelangelo found in the beautiful face 
of Tommaso Cavalieri “‘ Love, Pity and 
Mercy.” As we look on these two figures 
we may perhaps see in the face of Cavalieri 
a reflection of the noble countenance that 
gazed so trustingly upon him. 

However that may be, Britten’s most 
lovely music, heightening the emotions of 
this great poetry, produces a most moving 
effect, a most notable artistic experience, 
into which I wish to go more fully next 
month. . 

An English paraphrase of the words of the 
Sonnets is given below. No really satis- 
factory translation is possible. Inevitably 
the beauty of the original escapes, the 
sentiments are coarsened. Yet, so difficult is 
the Italian, many will be glad to have these 


paraphrases as a guide to the content of the | 


songs. 
SEVEN SONNETS 


SONNET XVI. Just as there is a high, a 
low, and a middle style in pen and ink, and as 
within the marble are images rich and poor, 
according as our fancy knows how to draw them 
forth: so within your heart, dear lord, 
there are perhaps, as well as pride, some humble 
feelings: but I draw thence only what is my 
desert and like to what I show outside on my 
face: whoever sows sighs, tears and lamenta- 
tions (Heaven’s moisture on earth, simple and 
pure, adapts itself differently to different seeds) 
reaps and gathers grief and sadness: whoever 
looks on high beauty with so great a grief reaps 
doubtful hopes and sure and bitter pain. 


SONNET XXXII. Why must I go on vent- 
ing my ardent desire in tears and melancholy 
words, if Heaven that dresses the soul in grief, 
never, soon or late, allows relief ? Why should 
my weary heart long for death, since all must 
die ? So to these eyes my last hours will be 
less painful, all my grief being greater than any 
joy. If, therefore, I cannot avoid these blows, 
nay, even seek them, since it is my fate, who is 
the one that stands always between joy and 
grief ? If to be happy I must be conquered 
and held captive, no wonder then that I, 
unarmed and alone, remain the prisoner of a 
Cavalier in arms. 


SONNET XXX. With your lovely eyes I 
see a sweet light that yet with my blind ones I 
cannot see ; with your feet I carry a weight on 
my back which with my lame ones I cannot ; 
with your wings I, wingless, fly ; with your 
spirit I move forever heavenward ; at your wish 
I blush or turn pale, cold in the sunshine, or 
hot in the coldest midwinter. My will is in 
your will alone, my thoughts are born in your 
heart, my words are on your breath. Alone, 
I am like the moon in the sky which our eyes 
cannot see save that part which the sun illumines. 


SONNET LV. Thou know’st, beloved, that 
I know thou know’st that I am come nearer 
to enjoy thee more ; and thou know’st that I 
know thou know’st that I am still the same. 
Why, then, do I hesitate to greet thee ? If the 
hope thou givest me is true, if true the strong 
desire that is granted me, the wall between us 
crumbles, for secret griefs have double force. 
If I love in thee, beloved, only what thou 
lovest most, do not be angry ; for so one spirit is 
enamoured of another. That which in thy 
lovely face 1 yearn for and seek to grasp, is but 
ill understood by human kind, and he that 
would see it, first must die. 


SONNET XXXVIII. Give back to my eyes, 
you fountains and rivers, the waves of those 
strong currents that are not yours, which make 
you swell and grow with greater power than is 
your natural way. And thou, heavy air, that 
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CHRISTINAS ENTERTAINMENT 
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THE HALLE ORCHESTRA 


Conducted by Constant Lambert 





LOUIS KENTNER 


Paganini Etude in E Flat arr: Liszt - - - = = 


ISOBEL BAILLIE 


Accomp. by 2 Flutes, Violoncello and Piano 


Recit.: Shall Pales be the Last?; Aria: Flocksin 
Pastures Green Abiding. From Cantata No. 208 
—Was mir behagt. ooh -_ = = = = « 


JOHN McHUGH 


Waiting for You; To the Land of my own 
Romance - - - - - = = + «= «= = = 


RAWICZ and LANDAUER 


Dvorak — Slavonic Dances Nos. | and 8, - - 
arr. Rawicz and Landauer 


ANDRE KOSTELANETZ 


and his Orchestra 


Night and Day; I’ll see you Again - - = = 


ALBERT SANDLER TRIO 


Jealousy ; m- ~ - << 
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Jimmy Leach and the 


NEW ‘“‘ ORGANOLIANS ” 


Jack and Jill went up the Wooden Hill; Any- 
where on Earth is Heaven - - - - = = 
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Tschaikowsky — Hamlet (Fantasie—Overture) - = DX 1101-2 
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DX 1103 


FB 2870 
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DB 2101 


FB 2875 
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THE COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED, HAYES, MIDDLESEX 


TURNER LAYTON 


That Autumn in Old London Town; Jack 
and Jill went up the Wooden Hill - - - - FB 2876 


CARROLL GIBBONS 
and the Savoy Hotel Orpheans 
Here You are ; Why can’t it happen to Me - FB 2878 
Old Uncle Bud ; Love isaSong - - - = = FB2879 
... at the Piano 
Carroll Calls the Tunes (No. 22) : Oh, the pity of it 


All; Only You; When the Robin sings his Song Again; 
Here you Are; Love is a Song; It costs so Little - - FB 2877 


VICTOR SILVESTER 


and his Ballroom Orchestra 
Where the Waters are Blue ; Not a Cloud in 
theSky - - - +--+ ++ = += = = = £82872 
Oh, the pity of it All; Here You Are - - = FB2873 


Victor Silvester’s Dancing Club. Introducing: 
How am | to Know; Diane; The way you look Tonight; 
These foolish Things; Mon Bijou; Jersey Bounce- - FB 2880 


NAT GONELLA 


and his New Georgians 
Barnacle Bill the Sailor; Time on my Hands - FB 2874 


FELIX MENDELSSOHN 


and his Hawaiian Serenaders 


Waltz Time in Hawaii: Paradise ; Sleepy Lagoon ; 
On Miami Shore; A little Love, a little Kiss; A kiss in 
the Dark ; One Kiss - 2 -» - - «= « 482871 


CINDERELLA 


An All-Star Souvenir of the 1942 Forces Pantomime 
DX 1104 ' 
(Issued for the benefit of the Welfare Funds of the Three Services) 
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: palenty to be thankful for 


Every song from “ Holiday Inn” 
recorded by the original artists 


(Happy holiday Bing Crosby 
fr 03381 | with Music Maids & Hal - John Scott Trotter and his orchestra 


s my heart Bing Crosby 
with John Scott Trotter and his orchestra 
‘Abraham Bing. Crosby 
03382 with Ken Darby Singers - John Scott Trotter and his orchestra 
Easter parade Bing Crosby 
with John Scott Trotter and his orchestra 


‘ve got plenty to be thankful for Bing Crosby 


™ < 03383 with Bob Crosby and his orchestra 
pare of freedom Bing Crosby 
with Ken Darby Singers - John Scott Trotter and his orchestra 


White Christmas Bing Crosby 
* 03384 with Ken Darby Singers - John Scott Trotter and his orchestra 
Let’ 


s start the New Year right Bing Crosby 
with Bob Crosby and his orchestra 









‘Til capture your heart Bing Crosby and Fred Astaire 

05: 03565 with Margaret Lenhart - Bob Crosby oe his orchestra 
Lazy Bing Crosby 

with Bob Crosby and his orchestra 


You're easy to dance with Fred Astaire 
| can’t te!l a lie with Bob Crosby and his orchestra 
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dims the heavenly light to my sad ‘eyes, so full 
of my sighs art thou, give them back to my 
weary heart and lighten thy dark face to my 
eye’s keen sight. Earth, give me back my 
footsteps that the grass may sprout again where 
it was trod ; and Echo, yet deaf to my laments, 
give back thine sound ; and you blest pupils 
give back to my eyes their glances. That I 
another time may love another beauty, since 
with me you are not satisfied. 

SONNET XXXII. Iflove be chaste and pity 
heavenly, and if fortune equal between two 
lovers ; if a bitter fate is shared by both, and 
if one spirit, one will rules two hearts; if 
in two bodies one soul is made eternal, raising 
both to heaven on the same wings; if at one 
stroke and with a gilded arrow love burns and 
pierces two hearts to the core: if in loving 
one another, forgetting one’s’ self, with one 
pleasure and one delight there is such reward 
that both wills strive for the same end; if 
thousands and thousands do not make one 
hundredth part to such a bond of love, to such 
constancy, can, then, mere anger break and 
dissolve it ? 

SONNET XXIV. Noble soul, in whose 
chaste and dear limbs are reflected all that 
nature and heaven can achieve with us, the 
paragon of their works. Graceful soul, within 
whom one hopes and believes Love, Pity and 
Mercy are dwelling, as they appear in your 
face ; things so rare and never found in beauty 
so truly. Love takes me captive, and Beauty 
binds me ; Pity and Mercy with sweet glances 
fill my heart with a strong hope. What law or 
earthly government; what cruelty now or to 
a, could forbid Death to spare such a lovely 
ace } | 


English Translation by E. M. and P. P. 


Isobel Baillie (soprano): J. Francis 
(Flute): A. Hedges (Flute): John 
Moore (Violoncello): Gerald Moore 
(Piano): Recit: Shall Pales be the 
Last. Aria: Flocks in Pastures 
Green Abiding: From Cantata No. 
208: Was mir behagt (Bach). Colum- 
bia DX1103 (12 in., 5s. 9d.). 

Bach’s output of music was so immense, 
that although most of it has been published, 
the repertory in active use is relatively 
small. Additions come often not in their 
original form, and the lovely aria sung now 
by Miss Baillie as Flocks in Pastures Green 
Abiding is already known’ to many as 
“Sheep may safely graze,” since that was 
the translation of the German “ Shafe 
kénnen sicher weiden”’ used by William 
Walton when he took it as an item for his 
successful ballet suite, “‘ The Wise Virgins.” 
A two-piano version was also recorded by 
Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson under 
this title, and Percy Grainger composed a 
Ramble on Bach’s aria, ‘‘ Sheep may graze 
in safety.” 

It comes, with the recitative, from the 
secular cantata (No. 208) ‘‘ Was mir 
behagt, ist mir die muntre Jagd,’’ composed 
in 1716, and was pérformed after a birthday 
hunting festival given by Duke Christian 
of Saxe-Weissenfels, to which Bach went 
with his master, the Duke of Weimar. 
The text of the cantata is in the classical 
allegorical manner, by Salomo Franck, and 
is in honour of the ruler.. Pales, who sings 
this particular aria, drawing attention to 
the safety of the sheep, is the Goddess of 
Flocks and Herds. 

The short recitative is followed by one of 
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- Bach’s most enchanting arias in the pastoral 


manner of which he was very fond. In the 
original the accompaniment is for two 
flutes and continuo (improvised on the harpsi- 
chord from a figured bass). For the record- 
ing the flutes are retained, but the continuo 
has been worked out, or “ realised,” as the 
label gives it, by W. Gilles-Whittaker for 
piano and violoncello. 

Miss Baillie sings delightfully with a 
voice as clear and pure as the flutes that 
weave their way in and out of the melody, 
and I recommend this record unreservedly. 
It is a notable achievement. 


Richard Tauber (tenor) with choir, 
organ .and string quartet, conducted 
by Henry Geehl (sung in Latin): 
Ave Maria (Percy Kahn): Panis 
Angelicus (Franck, arr. Geehl). Parlo. 
RO20517 (10 in.,; 5s. gd.). 

Both of these devotional items give Tauber 
an opportunity for slow, mezzo-voce singing. 
There is a tendency to overdo the climaxes, 
but even so, Tauber singing in Latin is much 
more comfortable to listen to than when 
he wrestles with the type of English lyric 
he has recently committed to records. I 
listened to both songs with considerable 
pleasure. 


The B.B.C. Singers: Introduced by Dr. 
jJ. W. Welch, conducted by Leslie 
Woodgate : Psalms We Sing: 
Psalm 84, O how amiable are Thy 
dwellings (Parratt): Psalm 67, God 
be merciful unto us (S. Wesley), and 
Psalm 51, Have mercy upon me O 
God. H.M.V. Bg303 (10 in., 4s. 8d.). 

The perfect ease and finish with whic 
these favourite Psalms are sung make them 
as enjoyable as those noticed last month. 

Although they seem unhurried, they are 

taken at an average speed, and the difference 

between these performances and the un- 
intelligible gabble so often heard is largely 


a matter of a mutual understanding of what . 


is meant by “ pointing.” 
Those of our readers who have to do with 
choirs will find this record interesting and 


possibly very helpful. 


Webster Booth (tenor) with instrumental 
quintet: (a) Down by the Pond 
(From “Now We are Six”): Chris- 
topher Robin is Saying His Prayers 
(From “ When We were very Young ”’) 
and Sneezles (“Now We are Six’’): 
Buckingham Palace (“When We 
were very Young’’). H.M.V. Bo304 
(10 in., 4s. 8d.). 

There is, I feel, a tendency to take A. A. 
Milne’s Christopher Robin poems too 
seriously, and Webster Booth’s singing of 
four of Fraser-Simson’s tuneful settings 
deepens the impression. They are just 
clever trifles, ‘and ask for a light, almost 
humorous handling. Webster Booth could 
not sing them otherwise than tunefully, 
and his diction is perfect, but the spon- 
taneous touch is lacking, and at times he 
sounds self-conscious. The recording is 
very good, and of the four I preferred 
Sneezles. 
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John McHugh (tenor) with orchestra: 
Waiting for You and To the Land 
of My Own Romance. Col. FB2870 
(10 in., 3s. 74d.). 

The ballads are rather ordinary, but 
John McHugh undoubtedly possesses one of 
the finest voices of the present day: He is 
an outstanding example of the perfectly 
natural singer, and I hope that when he 
has the chance of continuing his studies, he 
will not lose the ease of production that is 
now so attractive. 


The Kentucky Minstrels: conducted by 
Leslie Woodgate (with organ, harp 
and flute accompaniment.) Soloist: 
Master Denis Wright: Chris- 
topher Robin is Saying His Prayers 
(Milne-Fraser-Simson) and The Better 
Land (Hemans-Cowen). Doris 
Arnold’s arrangements. H.M.V. C3313 
(12 in., 5s. gd.). 


Doris Arnold’s elaborate arrangement of 
Christopher Robin is Saying His Prayers bears 
out what I have said already about taking 
these trifles too seriously. Although it has 
doubtless been done with the best of 
intentions, the vein of ‘‘ whimsey” that 
runs through most of these poems is here in 
great danger of becoming varicose under 
such high-pressure and sentimental treat- 
ment. 

One can imagine the ensemble, after this 
recording, having a good cry together 
before settling down to record The Better 
Land,.as light relief. This, however, is far 
more amenable to the Kentucky Minstrel’s 
style, and quite up to their usual standard 
of performance and recording. H.D.R. 


DICKENS ENDISCED 
A Christmas Carol (Dickens : adapted by 


Geo. Wells). Ronald Colman as 
Scrooge. Decca K1078-80 (12 in., 
17s. 3d.). 


These come to me, I suppose, because I’m 
a member of the Dickens Fellowship. 
Look (I hope we may) for a word from the 
Chief, who is that Fellowship’s President ; 
I recall hearing him tell (and I think he’s 
mentioned it here, too) how his father 
heard Dickens read. I wish he would 
record his memory of that, or suggest it to 
us by radio. Id give a lot for a disc of 
Charles Dickens, moving his audience to 
tears and mirth in Scrooge, or terrifying 
them to death as Sikes and Fagin—pur- 
suing that fated path to his own death at 
58, worn out by his passion for acting and 
his need for a loving public. 

To those who _like full melodramatic 
value in the Carol, Colman and Co. may 
seem too youngish, too little hag-ridden. 
The voices are clear, the setting neatly 
sketched in by bits of incidental music: 
carols, bells and “ effects ”—all, mercifully, 
not overdone. In particular, I’m thankful 
to be spared the infernal waste of almost 
continuous background-playing that ruins 
so many films, for me. I rather wish 
Scrooge had not himself given a sort of 
compére’s commentary on his past. The 
‘* as-thou-knowest ” element is doubtless 
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necessary ; and the compiler has certainly 
wrought ably in giving us as much of the 
tale as he could. The magic is inherent, 
and perhaps is only to be extracted, now, 
by the individual lstener, from his own 
store of imagination, or Dickensian affec- 
tion. It would be interesting to see what a 
newcomer to the fable made of it, as here 
recorded. I should have liked more gusto 
The actors need, I think, to have been 
brought up to melodrama. Colman, though 
giving a plain and pleasant impression of 
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sincerity, doesn’t oust my memories of 
Bransby Williams, or even of Miles, 
Speaight, and other “ reciters.”” May he 
send many to the book itself, to find where 
lies the pull of this cosiest of all Christmas 
sentiment (and may none analyse it too 
closely, in terms of our century-later 
awakening conscience !). We shall be far 
gone indeed when we cannot find a corner 
in unregenerate hearts for Tiny Tim, who, 
praises be, is quite unfilmical here. 
W.R.A. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


AND 


When Field-Marshal Smuts made his memor- 
able speech to both Houses of Parliament on 
October 21st, the occasion was not overlooked 


by H.M.V., who recorded not only the whole , 


address, but David Lloyd George’s introduction 
and Winston Churchill’s vote of thanks as well. 
These fine discs make an admirable complement 
to the “Progress of the War” (H.M.V. 
C3314-C3318). 


DANCE 

Geraldo’s version of Who Wouldn’t Love You 
gives us a first-class start this month. George 
Evans and Doreen Villiers take care of the 
vocal which is given a new twist. As usual the 
brass section excells but the rhythm is more 
prominent than of late. Love is a song on the 
reverse is sympathetically handled by Georgina 
—a grand pair on Parlophone F1953. From 
*‘ Yankee Doodle Dandy,” the same band gives 
us Yankee Doodle Boy which is as bright and breezy 
as its title implies. Old Uncle Bud, on the opposite 
side, is a lazy yet loveable old rogue who believes 
in not troubling trouble—his philosophy may 
be a comfort to us all in these days of rush and 
hurry (Parlophone F1954). Here You Are, from 
** My Gal Sal”, is one of those tunes which 
bobs up every now and again and captures the 
imagination of the public. Carroll Gibbons 
presents a fine arrangement of this number, 
featuring as usual his piano giving outstanding 
leads to the band. Backing this up is Why 
Can’t it Happen to Me—another new foxtrot and 
a good companion to the other side of Columbia 
FB2878. Carroll’s other disc carries titles 
already commented on—Love is a Song and 
Old Uncle Bud, both well done and choice 
between these and other recordings must be 
dictated by personal taste (Columbia FB2879). 
Joe Loss really gets home with Who, But You, in 
which the brass does a grand sort of “‘ demande 
et response ” as it swings back and forth. On 
turning over we find That Autumn in Old London 
Town, another new title which packs a big 
appeal into its vocal here handled effectively 
by Harry Kaye (H.M.V. BD5782). This com- 
bination also tells us Jt Costs So Little, and as the 
“it” is a smile we can agree with them, and 
even if we don’t, it’s still a grand little tune. 
Parted by a thin layer of shellac from this is 
Only You, which now is almost an old friend 
(H.M.V. BD5781). This last also appears over 
the name of Ambrose with Anne Shelton at 
the microphone to put words to music. South 
Wind needs no intioduction and is the coupling 
to Decca F8214. Still looking at the same list, 
we find that Ambrose has recorded Please 
Order the Last Drink, a number that is the 
antithesis of gloomy even if the title suggests it. 
Linked with this is the now familiar The Cook- 
house Serenade (Decca F821). It is altogether 
appropriate that the R.A.O.C. Blue Rockets 
should give us Over There at the present time, 
and even more so that their choice of coupling 


DANCE By HLS. 


shall be Side by Side. Both are played as foxtiots 
and have vocal choruses by Glenn Martin 
(H.M.V. BD5783). Harry Roy features 
strident brass and persistent rhythm in his 
setting of Brazil, a new number which he backs 
up with No More, Good Night (Regal MR3670). 
** My Gal, Sal”? provides both the numbers on 
the second Roy recording, Here You Are and 
Oh, the Pity of it All. I wish I could recommend 
the latter as much as the other ; even Harry’s 
singing did not cheer me (Regal MR3671). 
Talking of brass, if trumpet appeals, hear 
Harry James playing My Melancholy Baby and 
By the Sleepy Lagoon. Both these are less 
flamboyant than some of his previous efforts, 
but that colourful trumpet persists throughout 
and jazz enthusiasts will like this (Parlophone 


This Month's Choice 


Who Wouldnt Love You? Love is a 
Song, Geraldo and His Orchestra, 
Parlophone 1953. 

Estudiantina, Mon Bijou, Reginald 
Dixon, Regal MR3668. 

Love is a Song, Little April Shower, 
“Bambi” Sound Track, H.M.V. 
BDio21. 

Night and Day, Ill See You Again, 

Kostelanetz, Columbia DB2103. 

Who But You? That Autumn in Old 
London Town, Joe Loss, H.M.V. 
BD5782. 

Jack and Fill Went Up the Wooden Hill, 
Autumn in Old London Town, Turner 
Layton, Columbia FB2876. 

Here You Are, Why Can’t it Happen to 
Me? Carroll Gibbons and Savoy 
Hotel Orpheans, Columbia FB2878. 

There’s Nothing New to Tell You, Not 
a Cloud in the Sky, Lew Stone’s Band, 
Decca F8215. 

Safari, Evening, Eric Wimstone’s 
Band, Regal MR366o. ; 

Here You Are, Anywhere on Earth is 
Heaven, Tony Martin, Decca F82930. 














R2859). These same enthusiasts will not 
appreciate Jazz Jamboree and Jazz Me Blues, 
from the sticks of Joe Daniels. Both are rather 
pointless, and I tried the effect of comparing the 
latter with an old recording of the same tune 
by Bix Beiderbecke—the effect was to make the 
newer disc appear a complete waste of good 
shellac (Parlophone F1956). I enjoyed Billy 
Cotton’s setting of Jingle, Fangle, Fingle. Once 
again the vocal is well handled although the 
style is becoming rather stereotyped. White 
Christmas makes an effective coupling for Rex 
10157. Lew Stone makes a welcome return to 
the lists with There’s Nothing New to Tell You, 
in which Rita Carr sings rather well, showing 
a degree of expression that is unusual in dance 
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band crooners. Not a Cloud in the Sky, the second 
title by the same band, is both new and.-well 
heli + I say more? (Decca F8215). 

ictor Silvester’s Dancing Club introduces 
the -Maestro of strict tempo playing six well- 
known tunes, and covers in dead correct time 
slow foxtrot, waltz, quickstep and quick 
waltz. A good record to have available for 
Christmas parties (Columbia FB2880). Also 
included in the lists are two more pressings from 
the same band, Where the Waters are Blue (waltz) 
and Not a Cloud in the Sky (slow fox-trot) 
(Columbia FB2872). Whilst FB2873 covers 
Oh, the Pity of it All (quickstep) and Here You 
Are (slow foxtrot). This latter is, incidentally, 
one of the best settings of this number I have 
yet heard. Oscar Rabin with his Strict 
Tempo Band produce for our entertainment 
three slow foxtrots and a waltz, Who, But You 
and Three Minutes of Heaven are on Decca 
F8219, whilst The Twilight Waltz and All I 
Need is You are linked on F8218. Turning from 


music for dancing back to dance music, Nat 


Gonella offers an original version of Barnacle 
Bill with Nat as Bill and Stella Moya singing 
the fair young maiden. Time on My Hands, on 
the back, is a rather sugary trumpet vehicle, 
that compares badly with the Harry James 
disc mentioned above. Even Stella Moya’s 
singing is doleful on this side of Columbia 
FB2874. The strings of Mantovani’s Orches- 
tra produce a light background for Alan 
Kane’s voice in Will o’ the Wisp, and are just 
as effective in the more solid It’s a Million to One, 
the coupling to Decca F8217. 


VOCAL 


One of the highlights in this section is a 
recording from the sound track of “Disney’s 
“Bambi.” Love is a Song and Little April 
Shower, two of the most popular items from this 
tuneful film, are those chosen for ‘‘ dubbing ”’ 
and a grand choice too as all who Have seen 
* Bambi” will agree. Those who have yet to 
see it will enjoy this “ pre-view”’ with its 
beautiful symphonic chorus and effects in true 
Walt Disney manner. (H.M.V. BDtoa1). 
Returning to “live” recordings, Turner 
Layton sings with his quietest charm Jack and 
Fill Went Up the Wooden Hill—a gay little 
number that will please all children from six 
to sixty. More sophisticated is That Autumn in 
Old London Town, which is his second contribu- 
tion this month. - Needless to say the piano 
accompaniment is as polished and effortless as 
ever (Columbia FB2876). Vera Lynn provides 
a nice contrast of style by singing the last 
named as one side of her current disc; less 
expressive than Layton’s version, it will 
nevertheless have a wide appeal. Only You makes 
a fitting companion to Decca F8220. I’m a Cow 
Poke Pokin’ Along could only. come from one 
person—right first time—Gene Autry, and 
much more cheerful than of yore linked with 
Fingle Fangle Fingle, which has the standard 
chorus and effects. It is the best from the 
Yodling Cowboy for some time (Regal 
MR3666). Flanagan and Allen reappear in 
Don’t Ever Walk in the Shadows and We'll Smile 
Again. I feel that their typical style does 
not appeal nearly so much now as ten 
years ago (Decca F8222). Hutch’s many 
admirers will enjoy Where the Waters are Blue 
and Fust Round the Corner, but neither are good 
enough to make many converts. None of his 
recordings with orchestra have the same 
qualities as those made with his own piano 
background (H.M.V. BD1027). Connie 
Boswell does not do real justice to Look for the 
Silver Lining ; it needs more vitality than she 
gives it. South Wind on the reverse is possibly 
more in her style. She inly makes a better 
showing with this side of Brunswick 03388. 
Here You Are, mentioned in the dance section, 
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is ably handled by Tony Martin. In fact, 
through lack of competition, his is, the best 
vocal setting. Actually he does sing it rather 


. well. Anywhere on Earth is Heaven is likewise, and 


gives: an enjoyable backing to Decca F8230. 
Les Allen joins two favourites, Be Careful it’s 
My Heart and Only You in the same pleasing 
oo that characterises his work on Rex 
10161. 


LIGHT MUSIC 


Even though the recording is not 100 per 
cent., one must still rate Night and Day and 
I'll See You Again, by Andre Kostelanetz, as 
one of the best offerings from this section. The 
melodies are as good as anything their respec- 
tively famous composers ever wrote, and here 
they have been beautifully rendered with a 
“ big hall effect ’’ that is almost stereophonic in 
quality, and altogether unusual. he only 
defect in this otherwise fine production is surface 
noise (Columbia DB2103). 

Similar remarks were often made concerning 
the early broadcasts of Albert Sandler, and 
although one can claim nothing of this sort for 
his current record, he and his trio play both 
Mitzi and Jealousy with a degree of perfection 
that bespeaks hours of patient practice (Colum- 
bia DB2101). Continuing on the theme of 


technical perfection, I rank Reginald Dixon 


The GRAMOPHONE 
high in the lists for his beautifully modulated 
Mon Bijou—an organ record in the best possible 
manner. Estudiantina is an old favourite that 
lends itself well to consular treatment (Regal 
MR3668). 

Jimmy Leach’s New Organolians con- 
tinue their recent good work with Jack and ill 
Went Up the Wooden Hill and Anywhere on Earth 
is Heaven, on Columbia FB2875, whilst The 
Organ, the Dance Band and Me swing their 
happy way through Jt Costs So Little and When 
the Robin Sings His Song Again, on Parlophone 
F1955. Safari and Evening are both listed as 
“‘ descriptive” as indeed they are. Eric 
Winstone’s genius for this type of music shows 
no sign of slackening, and as he conducts his 
own band in this rendering it is only correct 
that the interpretation should be perfect (Regal 
MR3669). Felix Mendelssohn’s Waltz Time 
in Hawaii might well have been included in the 
dance section as all the tunes are well known 
south-sea waltz melodies. However, it slipped 
in naturally amongst lighter music for its tuneful 
cheerfulness (Columbia FB2871). Of the 
pianists, Carroll Gibbons Calls the Tunes 
(No. 22) to the extent of six more popular 
favourites on Columbia FB2877 ; Ivor More- 
ton and Dave Kaye play some of the.same 
titles, and some others, equally well known, to 
produce another potpourri, so typical of these 
artists—Tin Pan Alley Medley, No. 51 (Parlo- 
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phone F1957). Charlie Kunz, Medley D57, 
has several older titles amongst the six that go 
into its composition, but all are well liked and 
acceptable to those who admire the style of 
Kunz (Decca F8223). Two Slavonic Dances, Nos. 
1 and 8 are recorded by Rawicz and Landauer, 
but this pressing was not available in time for 
inclusion in this review (Columbia DB2102). 
Primo Scala’s Accordion Band once again 
wax Six Hits of the Day. This time it’s No. 54, 
and includes such tunes as Rolleo Rolling, 
Three Little Sisters and others (Rex 101 Go) , 

hose responsible for music in factories as an 
aid to production will welcome further specially 
recorded contributions from the Victory Band. 
Four medleys of popular choruses are played in 
a tempo which, if not correct, is most calculated 
to speed the war effort. Belle of New York 
Selection and Popular Ballad Medley are on 
Decca F8224, whilst F8225 carries Ragtime 
Medley amd Paso Doble Medley. 


HUMOROUS 
The only item that falls in this heading was 


not ready in time for review. This is a souvenir 
of the 1942 Forces pantomime Cinderella, and 
from all accounts is a yell from beginning to 
end, including many famous stars (Columbia 
DX1104. This will be reviewed next month. 





JAZZ 


Reviewed by EDGAR JACKSON 


van. Hitler and his gang cannot stop time 
and once again December has come round. 

May I take the opportunity to wish all you 
who may read this a Happy Christmas, and a 
New Year in which victory will bring peace, 
comfort and prosperity. 

I include in this wish all those artistes whose 
records have provided me, and I hope you, 
with so much enjoyable entertainment, .also 
the officials and staffs of the recording companies 
who, in spite of the abuse I continually pour 
on their efforts, never fail to turn the other 
cheek and extend to me an almost unbelievable 
courtesy and help, and many of whom I am 
happy and proud to number among my most 
cherished friends. 


BRUNSWICK 


Wingy Carpenter and His Wingies (Am. N.) 

**** Preachin’ Trumpet Blues (Carpenter) (Am. 
Decca 68294) 

Jay McShann and His Orchestra (Am. N.) 

*** Dexter Blues (Scott, McShann) (Am. 

Decca 93732) 
(Brunswick 03401—~4s. 8d.) 

68294—Charles ‘‘ Wingy ’’ Carpenter (tpt); E. J. 
Allen (p); J. Shirley (zg); Bob Warren (6); ¢¢ al. 
October 20, 1940. 

93732—-McShann (~) with Charles Parker, John 
Jackson, Harry Ferguson (reeds); Harold Bruce, 
Bernard Anderson, Orville Minor (tpis) ; Joe Baird, 
Bob. Mabane (imbs); Eugene Ramey (b); Gus 
Johnson (ds). April 30, 1941. 

These two sides’ come from the American 
Decca “ Sepia ” Series, recorded by coloured 
folk for the entertainment of coloured folk. 
Selected by Bill Elliott, joint Editor of the 

Melody Maker’s” “ Collector’s Corner ” 





feature, they are a follow-up to the recent 
Brunswick ‘‘ Golden Era Jazz” Series, the 
records for which were also chosen by Elliott. 

Anyone who deduces from this that, although 
they are comiparatively recent recordings, these 
new “ Sepia” Series (as they are also named 
here) releases are jazz with the original flavour, 
will not be very far wrong. 

Dexter Blues is a typical old-time nostalgic 
blues, played with the true character of ‘this 
basis of all genuine jazz. 

Contrasting with a saxophone section which 
feelingly expresses all the suppressed melancholy 
of the blues, is a trumpet who characteristically 
growls his lament, and in leader McShann’s 
piano solo you will find a tasteful and sincere 
interpretation of typical negro folk music. 

High spot, however, is the alto solo. Even 
the regrettable lack of “top ” in the recording, 
which makes the whole side tonally rather 
lifeless, and heavy in the lower register, cannot 
conceal the simple artistry of this sympathetic 
player. 

All round, however, the side offers nothing 
very unusual, and if you are looking for some- 
thing out of the ordinary listen to Preachin’ 
Trumpet Blues. 

This is one of those performances where the 
trumpet takes the part of the coloured preacher 
in a depiction of a typical negro religious 
meeting. 

Usually such stunts become little more than 
burlesques because of the exaggerated way in 
which they are carried out. 

This one is anything but that. Carpenter’s 
performance has a realism that is none the less 
apparant or gripping because of a restrairit 
which is almost unbelievable in view of the 


incitement to go wild he gets from a congrega- 
tion which, unable to restrain itself, continually 
interrupts with the most fervent ejaculations. 

As a novelty this record is good fun for any- 
body. As an instance of how good jazz can 
reflect negro life it is an education. 


H.M.V. 
Duke Ellington and His Famous Orchestra 
(Am. N.) 
**** Perdida (Tizol) (Am. Victor OAo070682). 


.. (January 21, 1942) 
**#** Raincheck (Billy Strayhorn) (Am. Victor 
OAo61941). (December 2, 1941) 

(H.M.V. Bgo305—~4s. 8d.) 

Ellington () with Otto Hardwick, Johnny Hodges, 
Ben Webster, Harry Carney, Barney Bigard (reeds); 
Rex Stewart, Ray Nance, Wallace Jones (pis) ; Joe 
Nanton, Juan Tizol, Lawrence Brown (imbs) ; Fred 
Guy (g); Junior Raglan (>); Sonny Greer (ds). 

Just as I was wondering how best to start 
to give a fair idea of these two new Ellingtons : 
the angle of approach, as one might put it: 
in walked a friend and solved the problem 
for me. 

“TI wonder,” he said, “ what they would 
have sounded like played by any other band. 
A band that relied on tunes wouldn’t have got 

far because when all is said and done 
there’s not much in the way of tune in these 


pieces. Each one seems to consist of a short 


simple little phrase—good enough for its purpose, 
but hardly the sort of thing you could call a 
complete composition even in the rather 
— popular song or dance tune sense of the 
word. 

** Equally a band which relied on so-called 
swing arrangements wouldn’t get very far 
because there does not seem to be much in the 
way of arrangement. Most of both records are 
solos, obviously extemporised. 

“Still, I suppose one could put on paper 
what these Ellington musicians have played, 
but I shudder to think what it would sound like 
if any other band tried to play it.” . 

there you have the whole thing in a 
nutshell. The joy of Ellington’s music. usually 
lies in the fact that it is so exclusively Ellington, 
or at any rate Ellington’s band, and these two 
records are no exception to the rule. 
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Take Perdida, for instance. 
make the saxophone solos or Rex Stewart’s 
cornet contributions (yes, Rex plays cornet 
on this side, not trumpet) sound quite the 


No one could, 


same; and not only because no other 
musicians play quite like Ben Webster, Harry 
Carney or Rex Stewart, but because of the 
settings they get. Headed by Ellington’s 
piano, with its typically Ellingintonian har- 
monies and general style, the Ellington rhythm 
section has a way of doing things which is in 
detail, as well as in generalities, as individual as 
that of any other section or member of the band, 
and it not only colours, but inspires everything 
else that may be going on. 

You will find all this more than adequately 
proved in the easy-tempo’d, lilting little 
Perdida. 

You will find it even more conclusively proved 
in Raincheck. Nevertheless, this side has not 
pleased one quite so much. It is faster, busier, 
and in a way more exciting. As such it shows, 
perhaps even more convincingly, the ingenuity 
and individuality of the Ellington musicians 
in the presentation of the basic negroid char- 
acter of jazz. But I prefer the more relaxed and 
seductive touch of the less turbulent but none 
the less intriguing Perdida. 


Dinah Shore (Am.) 

****Body and Soul (Heyman, Sour, Eyton, 
Green) (Am. Victor OA067761) 
****Chlo-e (Song of the Swamp). (Kahn, 
Moret) (Am. Victor O0A067596) 

(H.M.V. BD1026—3s. 73d.) 

067761—Acc. by: Henry Levine and His Dixieland 
Octet of N.B.C.’s “Chamber Music Society of Lower 
Basin Street’’—Levine (tpt); Bud Burns, Murray 
Cohan (sazxes); Al Philburn (tmb) ; ; Sam Mineo (>) ; 
Ken Binford (g) ; Gene Traxler (b) ; Sam Weiss (ds). 
September 9, 1941. 

067596—Acc. by: Paul Laval and His Woodwindy 
Ten of N.B.C.’s ‘‘Chamber Music Society of Lower 
Basin Street’’—Laval (cl, sax) ; Rudolph Ader, Milton 
Cassel, Henry Wade, Alfred Evans (reeds); Angel 
Rattinor (tpt); Mario Janare (>?) ; Anthony Colucci 
4 I ad Patent (5); Harry Stitman (ds). August 

941 

Strictly speaking neither of these performances 
is jazz, yet both deserve a mention in this 
column. 

To the ordinary listener Dinah Shore is just 
a sentimental crooner whose charm is due 
mainly to the restrained, but exquisite, way 
she uses her soft, seductive voice. 

But jazz enthusiasts have long realised that 


behind her outwardly “ commercial ” technique ' 


is a style which picks up much of that which is 
best in jazz, and they are likely to realise it 
even more forcefully when they hear these two 
new sides by the young lady. 

Reason is that the accompaniments have 
inspired Miss Shore to excel herself. 

Some of you may have heard over the short- 
wave radio from America broadcasts by the 
*““Chamber Music Society of Lower Basin 
Street.”” They commenced about three years 
ago, and for all I know may be going on still. 

The idea was to present jazz in what, for 
want of a better description, one might call 
chamber music style. 

- The announcements were burlesques of the 
sort of thing one might expect to hear at a 
chamber: music recital. But the music was 
anything but burlesque. If it was more in the 
nature of refined drawing-room swing than jazz 
in strict chamber music guise, at least it tried 
to introduce something new and was out- 
standingly good of its kind. 

his was due in no little measure to the two 
orchestras formed especially for the “‘ Society’s ” 
broadcasts. ‘Dinah Shore appeared often as 
guest artist on the broadcasts with these two 
bands, and it is they who accompany her on 
these sides and do at least their fair share 
towards them two of the best of her 
recordings yet released over here. 


The GRAMOPHONE 


PARLOPHONE. 





Harry Parry and His Radio Rhythm Club © 


Sextet 

*** Potomac Fump (Parry) (Eng. Parlophone 
CE10988) 

*** Who's Sorry Now? (Ted Snyder) (Eng. 
Parlophone CE10991) 

(Parlophone R2854—,4s. 8d.) 

*** Blues Around My Bed (Spencer Williams) 
(V by Rita Marlowe) (Eng. Parlo- 
phone CE1 1027) 

*** Fingle Bells (Dickinson, Conway, Miller, 
Finegan) (Eng. Parlophone CE11026) 
Parlophone R2857—~4s. 8d.) 


10988 and 10991—Parry (cl) with Ken Oldham 


(ten); Dave Wilkins (ijt); Yorke de Sousa (p); 
Joe Deniz (g); Sam Molineaux (+); Syd Raymond 
(ds). August 14, 1942. 


11026 and 11027—Parry 
Wilkins (tpt); de Sousa (p) ; 
mond (ds). November 11, 1942 

Inclusion of four Parry Sextet sides this 
month is due to the fact that Potomac Jump 
and Who’s Sorry Now?— released in the November 
supplement—were crowded out of last month’s 
GRAMOPHONE. : 

Most interesting are the two newer per- 
formances on R2875. 

After his highly remunerative, but rather 
lamentable, effort to write a popular hit in 
Basin Street Ball, Spencer Williams’s Blues 
Around My Bed comes as something almost 
worthy of the man who once turned out that 
jazz classic Basin St.eet Blues. 

The side features vocalist Rita Marlowe. I 
cannot say I am enamoured with the recitative 
way in which she deals with the verse. But from 
the way she sings the chorus I am prepared to say 
thatshe has the makings ofa first-rate Blues singer. 

In between the vocal parts is a pleasant 
chorus by Parry’s clarinet with a couple of 
quite delightful spots by de Sousa’s piano. 


Jingle Bells opens up with a musical-box 
effect for which I can say no more than that it 
is the sort of way anyone might start off this 
piece when at loss for any better idea. Nor can 
I see anything particularly bright or worthwhile 
in the three-part harmony for the front line 
accompanied only by drums which constitutes 
the first chorus. 

Afterwards, however, things improve con- 
siderably. We get a sequence of fine swing 
choruses, alternately by piano, clarinet, trumpet 
and tenor. De Sousa and Wilkins are grand ; 
Parry plays one of the best solos he has ever 
put on to a record, Oldham’s solo is perhaps not 
quite up to the standard of the other three, but 
that’s about the worst one can say of it. 

The side ends with an all-in‘ jam. 

Which brings me to the other two titles. 

For the most part these follow the usual lines 
which have made this sextet such a popular 
attraction, and as I have reviewed so many of 
its records, and most of you will have heard it 
so often in the Radio Rhythm Club broadcasts, 
there is no need for me to explain what that 
means. 

There is, however, one thing in Who’s Sorry 
Now ? which introduced a departure—and for 
the better—from the familiar plan. 

In place of the concerted riffs which Parry 
invariably used for his last choruses he decided 
in this number to try an “ all-in ” jam. 

Now, there is a section of the jazz fraternity 
which is very partial to the riff procedure, and I 
agree with them that the continual repetition 
of a simple two-bar phrase, such as a riff 
usually is, can be rhythmically most inspiring. 
But to my mind it is not only usually bereft of 
any melodic interest, but incomparable as 
representative of real jazz with the “ all-in” jam 

course the “all-in” jam is much more 
difficult to do well. It calls not only for the real 
jazz feeling but also for a pretty sympathy and 
understanding between the musicians if it is to 


(cl); Oldham (ten); 
Molineaux (b); Ray- 
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sound anything more than a cacophonous din. 

It says inal for this outfit that its all-in 
jams are not only anything but cacophonous, 
but have the true spirit of jazz—muclh more so 
than some of the solos which constitute ‘the rest 
of the proceedings. zs 


Benny Géodman Sextet (Am.) 

*On the Sunny Side of the Street (Fields 
McHugh) (V by Peggy Lee) (Am. 
Columbia 32053). (December 24, 1941) 

** The Wang-Wang Blues (Busse, Johnson, 
Mueller) (Am. Columbia 32593) (Mar. 
10,1942) (Parlophone R2857—4s. 8d.) 

Goodman (ci) with Lou McGarrity (imb); Mel 
Powell (/); Tom Morganelli (gz); Sid Weiss (bs) ; 
Ralph Collier (ds). 

Prevailing conditions have so reduced the 
number of records any company can issue in a 
month that I can well imagine all of them being 
at their wits’ end to know how best to apportion 
among the varied tastes they have to serve the 
comparatively few records they can issue. 

Therefore I am not blaming H.M.V. for 
having issued only one swing series coupling 
or Parlophone for having given us only four 
Rhythm-Style sides this month—a total of only 
three swing discs from the whole of the E.M.1. 
combine. 

But I do feel that, things being as they are, 
more than ever before should those responsible 
see thaf every record listed is as good an example 
as possible of the type of music it represents. 

Possibly the Parlophone officials will say that 
they do ensure this. If so, I can only say that 
either they must be very badly off for good 
American ‘jazz recordings or else they have a 
very sorry idea of what is good jazz. 

For these two Benny Goodman sides are 
about as weak as they could be. 

Oh, yes! I know they are very musicianly 
and ali that. But unfortunately good jazz 
calls for rather more than that. It calls 
also for understanding and inspiration. 

If either of these performances ever had any 
inspiration it must have got lost on the way to 
the microphone. 

Benny Goodman starts off Sunny Side playing 
the sort of stuff any ordinarily good legitimate 
clarinet could produce reading from the notes 
of the original straight melody. The next chorus 
is by Peggy Lee who is just an ordinarily good 

** commercial ” dance band vocalist. - Then we 
get McGarrity’s trombone—a little more enter- 
prising, but quite uninspired—followed by the 
piano playing “stop” melody against Sam 
Weiss playing on the bass the most conventional 

ios on the chords, and, to finish up with, 
a mild burst of Goodman again. And that’s all. 
As music all very polished. As jazz . . . Well, it 
— t even the initiative of ‘passably good 
swin: 

ow Wang Blues contrives to be a little more 
inventive, but most of it sounds no more than 
dull striving after something which hasn’t 
come off. 

And to make matters worse there is a flaw in 
Wang-Wang. ‘Throughout the introduction and 
well into the first chorus is a dull thump, like 
the beat of a low pitched bass drum, in tempo 
with the rotation of the disc, but out of time 
‘with the music. 

I took this matter up with the Parlophone 
people. With their usual disarming cour- 
tesy they promised to look into the — 
immediately. And presumably they did. 

a short while they phoned me back to say bey 
had tried the record on three different machines 
and could hear no trace of anything wrong. 
Well, perhaps it’s my machine. : Perhaps : 
reproduces bass tones which other machines 
don’t. ‘If so, you won’t be troubled with the 
defect. But you can take my word for it that 


on is there to be heard on all gramophones which 
“ spe 


” clearly below 100 cycles. 
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SYMPHONIC WORKS 


J. S. BACH 
Brandenburg Concerto No. 1, F major 
Brandenburg Concerto No. 2, F major ... 
Brandenburg Concerto No. 3, G major ... 
Brandenburg Concerto No. 4, G major ... 
Brandenburg Concerto No. 5, D major 
Brandenburg Concerto No. 6, Bb major .. 


L. v. BEETHOVEN 
Symphony No. 1, C major, Op. 21 
Symphony No. 2, D major, Op. 36 
Symphony No. 3, Eb major, Op. 55, ** Eroica ”” 
Symphony No. 4, Bb major, Op. 60 ove 
Symphony No. 5, C minor, Op. 67 
Symphony No. 6, F major, Op. 68, ‘ 
Symphony No. 7; A major, Op. 92 
Symphony No. 8, F major, Op. 93 
Symphony No. 9, D minor, Op. 125 
Prometheus, Overture, Op. 43 __.. 
Coriolanus, Overture, Op. 62 
Leonore No. 3, Overture, we 72a .. 
Fidelio, Overture, Op. 72b . 
Egmont, Overture, Op. 84 ... os 
Violin Concerto, D major, Op. 61 eee 
Piano Concerto No. 3, C minor, Op. 37 .. 
Piano Concerto No.,4, G major, Op. 58 .. 
Piano Concerto No. 5, Ep major, Op. 73. 


J. BRAHMS 
Symphony No. 1, C minor, Op. 68 
Symphony No. 2, D major, Op. 73 


* Pastorale ”’ 


' Symphony No. 3, F major, Op. 90 


Symphony No. b, E minor, Op. 98 
Variations on a Theme by Haydn, _ 56a 
Tragic Overture, Op. 81... 


Cc. FRANCK 
Symphony, D minor yee be 


G. F. HANDEL 


222 Concerto Grosso for Strings, Op. 6, No. 1 
223-230 Concerto Grosso for Strings, Nos. 2 to 9 each 


145 
146 
147 
148 
234 
149 
150 


159 


J. HAYDN 

1, Eb major, “ Kettledrum * 
Symphony No. 2, D major, ‘‘London’’ ... 
Symphony No. 4, D major, ‘* The Clock ’’ 
Symphony No. 6, G ma - ** The — 
Symphony No. 7, C majo - 
Symphony No. 11, G major, “ Military ” 
Symphony No. 16, G major, ‘* Oxford ”’ ... 
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161 
237 
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F. MENDELSSOHN 


A Midsummer Night’s Dream, + Op. 21 


The Hebrides (Fingal’s Cave), Op. 2 

Symphony No. 3, A minor, Op. 56 (Scotch) 
Symphony No. 4, A major, Op. 90 (italian) 
Violin Concerto, E minor, Op. 64 oat 


W. A. MOZART 
Symphony in D major, K.V. 385, ‘ Haffner ”” 
Symphony in C major, K.V. 425, °° Linz ”’ 
Symphony in D major, K. V. 504, * — 
Symphony in Eb major, K.V. 543 . 
Symphony in G minor, K.V. 550 .. 
Symphony in C major, K.V. 551, “ Jupiter ”” 
Il Seraglio, Overture, K.V. 384 
The Marriage of Figaro, Overture, K.V. 492 
Don Giovanni, Overture, K.V. 527 .. 
Cosi fan tutti, Overture, K.V. 588 . 
The Magic Flute, Overture, K.V. 620 
Eine kleine Nachtmusik (Serenade), K. V. 525 


F. SCHUBERT 
Symphony No. 7, C major .. 
Symphony in B minor, “‘ Unfinished c 
Rosamunde, Overture, Op. 26 
Octet, F major, Op. 166 


R. SCHUMANN 
Symphony No. 1, Bb major, Op. 38 
Symphony No. 2, C major, Op. 61 
Symphony No. 4, D minor, Op. 120 
Symphony No. 3, Eb major, Op. 97 


P. 1. TSCHAIKOWS Y 
Symphony No. 4, F minor, Op. 36 
Symphony No. 5, E minor, Op. 64 
Symphony No, 6, B minor, Op. 74, *“* Pathetique 
. 1812 5 ‘Gaparene Sollennelle, Op. 49 
Capriccio Italien, Op. 45 


Piano Concerto No. 1, Bp minor, Op. 23 


R. WAGNER 
The Flying Dutchman, Overture 
Tannhauser, Overture 
Lohengrin, Preludes to the ‘4st and 3rd Acts 
Tristan, Prelude and Isolda’s Love Death 
The Mastersingers of panei. i Overture 
Parsifal, Prelude od 
Siegfried Idyl .. 
Ride of the Valicyries 


Cc. vin v. pirtamenas: 
Freischutz, Overture .. oan 
Euryanthe, Overture .. 

Oberon, Overture 


The analyses may be obtained ‘seperately, price 3d. or 2s. 6d. per dozen 
From all Musicsellers 
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THE RECORD COLLECTOR— IX 


By P. G. HURST 
(Continued from page 82) 


TENORS (Continued) 

A. DAVIDOFF was a singer very well known 
in Russia in the ’nineties and early century. 
He made a large number of black G. & T. 
records both solo and with Michailowa, which 
have historical interest for those who admire 
Russian tenors. He recorded from 1901 
throughout the period of the scope of our 
review. 

Almost the very foundation stone of historical 
records must be the name of BEN DAVIES, 
the doyen of singers of our time, for even after 
his eightieth birthday he was still singing with 
a power, beauty and faultless style which was 
fully equal to that of a very much younger 
singer of far more than common ability. 

In the ’nineties Ben Davies was a popular 
favourite, in light as well as in Grand Opera, 
being in the original cast of Dorothy, and in 
Sullivan’s Ivanhoe. From 1882 he was a leading 
tenor in the Carl Rosa Company with Barton 
M’Guckin in the great days of that organi- 
sation, and sang occasionally in the Grand 
Season at Covent Garden. He was announced 
to sing the titlerole in Faust with Melba, 
Maurel, and Plancon, in a “special extra 
performance,” for July 25th, 1892, but on 
being questioned as to this, the veteran laughed 
and shook his head and said it never happened. 

On leaving the dramatic stage, Davies, 
following the usual trend, took to concert and 
oratorio where his success was unbounded. 
He was one of those mighty tenors like Edward 
Lloyd and Charles Saunders who revelled in 
the vast spaces of the Central Transept of the 
Crystal Palace, where his rendering of Cujus 
Animam in Rossini’s Stabat Mater was a fine 
example of massive and lyrical singing. 

Throughout his active professional life, Ben 
Davies was a tenor with baritonal tendencies, 
but as he became a veteran so did his voice 
seem to clear, until in old age he had a ringing 
tenor of the most authentic kind, and, as a 
comparison between his early and latest records 
show (he recorded as lately as 1933), his style 
showed a progressive improvement, till his 
broadcasts in the middle ’thirties gave us some 
of the finest singing, both for vocal quality and 
for superb breathing, that has ever come over 
the air. 

It is accepted that Davies was the very first 
notable singer to record on G. & T., and this 
was probably in 1900, when he made five discs 
of his favourite encore pieces.* Oddly enough, 
these specimens are less uncommon than might 
have been supposed, two or three collectors 
actually possessing complete sets. In these the 
baritonal quality is obvious ; but in 1903 three 
of the first 12-inch records to be made showed 
a vast improvement. He was distinguished for 
the fine style of his Salve Dimora, which was 
among the most satisfying ever heard, although 
he used a head. note at the climax—in which 
he was not umique. . 

A great singer, and one of the most beloved 
and pleasant of men. 

It is fitting that we should follow Ben Davies 
with FERNANDO DE LUCIA, for the two 
tenors were well acquainted, and had a warm 
regard for each other, and as both were merry 
and good companions, we may believe that 


* The catalogue issued for March, 1906, erron- 
cously states that the three records numbered 02000, 
02003, and 02004 were made seven years previously. 
The reference is obviously to the previous (10-inch) 
series, then withdrawn, and whic 
date as early as 1899.) 








would fix their 


they fully enjoyed the duets which they some- 
times sang together. 

De Lucia was one of those singers of such 
commanding merit that no doubt is felt about 
their high status. He. was recruited by Harris 
for his historic season at Drury Lane in 1887, 
when, as we know, London was somewhat 
over-saturated with opera singers and required 
much persuasion to recognise that a new era 
had begun. He returned in 1892, apparently 
much improved, and sang in all twelve 
performances of Cavalleria Rusticana at Covent 
Garden with Calvé in her first London season. 
In the following season he made history by his 
marvellous interpretation of Canio in the 
London premiére of I Pagliacci, a masterly study 
which has never been surpassed. Opera-goers 
of 1905 had the good fortune to enjoy this 
experience together with the equally classic 
Tonio of Ancona. His rendering became the 
standard and ideal for the role, for it avoided 
the melo-dramatic intensity which later tended 
to disfigure the humanity of the story. De Lucia 
was an extremely capable actor with a most 
delightful and entertaining stage presence, and 
was gifted with a true tenor, somewhat white 
in quality and equally well produced from the 
softest pianissimo to a fortissimo of tremendous 
power. Besides these great though not unusual 
gifts, he had developed a control of his vocal 
mechanism that was probably unique in any 
other male singer excepting Battistini, and he 
was able to colour his tones in a seemingly 
miraculous manner. In him the true meaning 
of the term bel canto becomes clear, for no more 
sensitive or expressive singing has been heard 
in the memory of anyone now alive. To some 
this style may seem effeminate in some degree, 
but these should not overlook that it required 


'a technical ability far beyond that employed 


by the tenore robusto. 

The early records of de Lucia were veritable 
gems. ‘They were a ten-inch series made in 
Milan in 1903, and appearing in the London 
celebrity catalogue of that year. They were 
generally unusually brief, but so remarkable 
were they that one listened with the greater 
concentration. The La donna é¢ mobile actually 
gave the first verse only, and showed the oddly 
unconventional style which the singer often 
affected. Recondita armonia in Tosca has especial 
historical significance, since de Lucia was the 
creator of the role, but all were so perfect that 
no selection would be necessary. Among the 
twelve-inch series, the first appeared in 1904, 
in the form of a masterly rendering of Almaviva’s 
first Serenade in Jl Barbiere, another role in 
which this unique singer has never had a rival ; 
and what he made of the rather commonplace 
air in La Traviata, Dei miei bollenti spiriti must 
be heard to be believed. His duet with 
Boninsegna in Tardi si fa in Faust was the first 
recorded combination of two leading singers of 
equally high status ; it was a highly successful 
record, and is much prized for its rarity. 
De Lucia also recorded for Fonotipia in 
Neapolitan songs, and at a much later date for 
Phonotype, which was a concern created 
largely for the purpose of making a number of 
records of this artist’s work, and tardily to 
compensate for the many lost opportunities 
that should have been taken when his voice 
was still beautiful. 


JEAN DE RESZKE. This very king of 
tenors needs no introduction in this work. 
Those collectors who have not yet read Clara 
Leiser’s fine memoir “‘ Jean de Reszke” are 
counselled to do so without delay, for they will 


99 


find both the manner and the matter wholly 
satisfying, and the generous volume a work of 
reference to be read and re-read. 

The legend of Jean’s records remains a 
legend. It is certain that he recorded for 
Fonotipia as early as 1904, and the writer has 
recollections of the first English catalogue of 
that date as containing the titles Le Rossignol, 
Werther’s air, and Siegmund’s Liebeslied. 
Bauer, in *“‘ Historical Records,” adds the 
Scéne du Tombeau in Roméo and the prayer in 
Le Cid, which he dates meticulously as 22nd 
April, 1905, the numbers in this case indicating 
that they were 12-inch discs, the former titles 
being the standard 1o}-inch. One aged 
Australian correspondent has claimed to have 
heard a test copy of the Romé item, and 
although tales have been circulated of a parcei 
of de Reszke records having been shipped to 
America, no actual example has been directly 
reported. He probably made test records for 
H.M.V. and Pathé, but it was said that Jean 
refused his permission for their issue. It is 
likely that the Fonotipias were prepared and 
ready for sale, although none reached this 
country. Unfortunately, some small publicity 
was given to an attempt to exploit some highly 
distressing cylinder records of amateur origin 
as the voice of Jean de Reszke, but few collectors 
will wish to participate in this disservice to so 
illustrious a memory. 

Chiefly for their rarity and technical interest, 
the records of NICOLAI N. FIGNER will be 
coveted whenever met with. They belong to 
the original Russian celebrity group of 1900, 
with Medea Mey, Vialtzeva, and Schaliapine 
(sic) and although of indifferent quality will 
always command attention. Figner was a 
Court Singer at the St. Petersburg. Imperial 
Opera, and with his wife Medea Mey visited 
Covent Garden in 1887 under Lago’s direction. 
There is no direct evidence that he was a singer 
likely to be pleasing to English tastes, except 
that he received the honour of an appearance 
at a State Concert at Buckingham Palace. 
The voice was delicate and refined, but lacking 
in power and of an unpleasing whiteness. 

EDOARDO GARBIN was another tenor 
who suffered from too much whiteness of tone. 
He was a celebrity in Italy at the turn of the 
century, but appeared at Covent Garden too 
late to'excite much attention in an atmosphere 
of waning interest in new artists (1909). 

Garbin’s red label G. & T. xecords of 1903 
remained in the English catalogue for less than 

year, and are among those least seldom 

with or heard of. The Fonotipias of the 
following year probably accounted for their 
disappearance, but, although better recorded 
they only served to accentuate the excessive 
vocal whiteness, without revealing sufficent 
artistry in phrasing. 

FIORELLO GIRAUD lives by virtue of his 
creation of the role of Canio at the world 
premiére of I Pagliacci. Like Maurel, the Tonio 
of that occasion, he did not continue in the role, 
which almost immediately became identified 
with de Lucia. Nor does report say that he 
was a singer of very great importance. He 
recorded on black G. & T. at Milan in 1904. 


(To be continued) 





Among our visitors to THE GRAMO- 
PHONE Offfices in Soho Square there must 
be many who remember the tall, slim 
figure of Vera Lovegrove, and her 
unfailing friendliness and helpfulness. 
She joined the staff when she was six- 
teen, and for eleven years gave faithful 
service to us all. Now, after several weeks 
of a desperate decline, she has passed on 
peacefully, on October 28th, and much 
sympathy goes to her mother and family 
from all who knew her.—R.I.P. 
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RECORD COLLECTING IN AUSTRALIA 


BY RALPH 


URING 1941 collectors here have con- 
tinued active whenever possible, and the 
year has seen some notable discoveries. 

A Melbourne collector commenced the year 
well by securing some fine examples of the 
singing of that great baritone Antonio Scotti. 
First came the wonderful 1902 Don Giovanni 
arias (2-2707) in mint condition. Here is 
some of the finest Mozarteian singing ever put 
on to wax. The Serenade is usually taken too 
slowly by most singers (including Scotti himself 
in the later versions), but in this case the 
necessity of fitting both numbers on to a 10-in. 
disc induces the artist to use the correct tempo in 
which his phrasing is delicious. The Cham- 
pagne aria demonstrates the infallible “ right- 
ness ”’ that is a most notable feature in nearly 
everything Scotti sang. Possibly no other singer 
than Scotti cou.d have sung the Mandolinaia 
(52063) without making it sound monotonous. 
Here his glorious phrasing is shown at its best 
and his excellent use of portamento is demon- 
strated. The Sonnambula excerpt, V1 ravviso 
(2-52482), has always been classed as one of 
Scotti’s finest efforts, and is a wonderful rendi- 
tion. The perfect line and suavity of phrasing 
impress themselves on the listener at first 
hearing as a splendid example of the art of one 
of the greatest classicists of the “‘ Golden Age ” 
of singing. The Falstaff excerpt fitted in at the 
end of a not altogether satisfactory Don Giovanni 
Serenade (052113) has a fine climax. 

After an interval comes welcome news from 
T.R. of Casino, N.S.W., that his collection has 
been enriched by one of the rare Gomez discs 
of 1902—Beloved it ts morn (3407) according to 
reports splendidly sung. Scotti’s 1905 version 
of Mandolinata (2-52433) is a fine example of 
sustained legato singing, and Farrar’s Manon 
Gavotte (43568—Berlin 1904) is welcome, 
especially as the role was one of her favourites. 
One of the rarely found Fonotipia 19 ?-in. 
*‘dinner-plates” proved to be Bonci’s 
Ah non credevi of 1905 (69007). Sung in its 
entirety, it gains from the fact that the singer 
can take his time, and from reports it seems that 
the result is extremely fine. Also included in 
this collector’s “‘ finds ” are the now well-known 
Morte d’ Otello of Tamagmo (52674), Caro mio 
ben of Ada Crossley (53361), American issue of 
1903—the European issue came a year later, 

aro mio ben (53430) of Farrar, 1906, and a 
very early Kreisler (47947) Air for the G 
String. 

V.S. of Perth, W.A., has also had good 
“hunting,” and has found (52672) Aria 
Valentino of Battistini (Warsaw) 1903, 
mentioned elsewhere, Caruso’s Siciliana from 
Cavalleria Rusticana, 1902 version (52418), and 
Brindisi, 1905 version (52193) from the same 
opera. A copy of Plancgon’s Piff paff (2-2661) 
has also appeared in Perth. This splendid 
disc has been described in a previous article. 
Schumann-Heink’s Trinklied from Lucrezia 
Borgie, 1905 version (043068) is a fine record- 
ing of one of the singe:’s famous “‘ war horses,” 
and is sung with great dash. It includes 
a phenomenally sustained note and an equally 
phenomenal trill, and ends with an amazing 
leap from high G to low A. Killarney, sung by 
Parkina (3587) is reported to be delightfully 
sung by this charming soprano, of whose 
brilliant but brief career her few records are 
precious mementos. This “ find ” also included 
good examples o Michailova, Eames and 
De Gogorza (duets), Hérold (the splendid 
Lohengrin dists 042139 and 042137), Esty, 





E. HIGGINS AND L. HEVINGHAM-ROOT 


Lloyd, Kristmann, Sarasate and Sirota 
(G. & T.). 

In Victoria, “finds”? include one of the 
rarest-of-the-rare—Albani’s Home, Sweet Home 
(3505). Recording late in life, Albani’s voice 
was not treated kindly by the recording appara- 
tus of 1904, but her records which include 
extreme examples of slow-motion singing 
strikingly demonstrate the superb steadiness of 
her sustained notes and beautiful legato phrasing. 
She closes the refrain (only one verse and 
refrain is sung) with an exquisite sustained 
mezza-voce note. Having now heard three of 
her G. & T. discs (Robin Adair being the one 
unknown to us) we have no hesitation in pro- 
nouncing the Ombra mai fu by far the best, 
both as to interpretation and recording. A 
surprise “‘ find ’’ was Fiorello Giraud’s seldom 
heard Luisa Miller aria, Quando le sere (Milan 
1904) (052070). This singer’s records seem to 

almost unknown, but (as recorded) he 
appears to have possessed a pleasing tenor voice 
somewhat reminiscent of Anselmi, and he sings 
with considerable artistry. Giraud is historic- 
ally important as he created the role of Canio 
at the Milan premiére of Pagliacci. A fortunate 
visit to an auction sale yielded, among others 
of later date, fine copies of Melba’s Jewel Song 
of 1905 (03048), and Francisco’s La Paloma 
(062004), besides another Parkina, this time 
the very rare Fée aux Chansons (03088), of 
which, according to correspondents abroad, 
only a few copies are known. This most unusual 
song by Herman Bemberg is sung in a very 
arch and sprightly manner, the music being 
admirably suited to Parkina’s voice. 

In this part of the globe Sydney seems to be 
the happy hunting ground for the G. & T. 
records of David Bispham. O that we two 
were maying (02046) is in Bispham’s usual 
cultured style. Other “finds” of this artist’s 
Columbia discs include Dio possente—truly 
noble singing—and Boat Song and Faithful 
Johnny, both well sung; the phrasing in the 
former song is really captivating with sustained 
pianissimo high notes. Suzanne Adams’ rare 
Coquette (3292), is another discovery, and one 
of the most amazing “ finds ”’ in Melbourne is 
Gravina’s almost legendary Roberto il Diavolo 
—Invocation, in mint original, G. & T. 52342. 
This little-known singer possessed a splendid 
bass voice, in fact his singing and general style 
are very 1eminiscent of the great Plancon. 

We have been requested to write some notes 
on the famous Warsaw records of Mattia 
Battistini, and with some diffid_nce we comply, 
knowing that there are collectors in England 
better qualified to undertake the congenial 

In this Warsaw set the recording o the 
voice is clear and very ‘“ forward,” but in 
common with most recordings of the period— 
1903—the accompaniments sound primitive. 
Of the eleven discs comprising this set, we have 
seven—though not all are originals. (An 
eighth disc—52667, La Mantilla—was some 
years ago in the possession of a Melbourne 
collector, but had been exchanged and all 
trace of it lost before the former owner made 
our acquaintance. ) 

Commencing, then, in numerical order : 

52663—Don Giovanni. Finch ’an dal vino has 
little but vocal opulence to recommend it, 
and is an example of artistic failure. Gabbled 
at speed, some bars curiously timed as to 
rhythm, it remains something of a tour-de-force, 
but is definitely “‘ not Mozart” either in 
conception or interpretation. Shouted and 


staccato notes add to the strange effect. More- 
over. the aria was recorded in the presence of an 
audience, which at the conclusion of the first 
“ effort ’’ bursts into noisy applause and bravos 
from which an insistent “* Bis, bis, bis . . .”? ina 
high-pitched feminine voice emerges weirdly. 
Thereupon the singer “‘ obliges ”? with a second 
version, if anything rather worse than the first, 
and followed by more applause ! 

52664—Tannhduser. O tu bell’ astro demon- 
strates the noble quality of his Wagnerian 
interpretation. The recitative is beautifully 
phrased, and sung with sonorous dignity, but 
when the accompanist plays the notes leading 
to O tu bell’ astro the singer remains mute ! 
Obviously agitated, the accompanist repeats 
the notes (amusingly camel whereupon 
Battistini suddenly wakes up. and completes 
a very fine rendition of the aria, if some- 
what hurried in places. 

52665—Eugen Onegin. Aria. Is perhaps not 
quite so well recorded as the others, neverthe- 
less it is very well sung with some excellent 
phrasing. The andante portion is finely con- 
trasted with the allegro section, the aria con- 
cluding with a beautiful pianissimo top F held 
at length. 

52670—Il Demonio. Deh non plorar. This fine 
aria is too seldom heard. As interpreted here 
it is a delight to the ear, and is notable for 
suave phrasing, steadiness of sustained notes, 
and the beautiful quiet conclusion. 

52671—Barbtere di Siviglia. Largo al factotum. 
This rollicking aria usually promises fun for 
singer or audience, and be sure in this recording 
there is plenty for both! Crammed on to a 
10-in. disc, the aria is sung at breakneck speed, 


with tremendous verve and obvious enjoyment. . 


The florid passages are sung with extraordinary 
agility, while some of the slower are clipped 
short in a queerly abrupt manner. A glorious 
romp and gambol for all concerned. 

52672—Faust. Dio possente. Valentine was 
one of Battistini’s favourite roles, and the aria 
is sung with splendid dignity and restrained 
fervour. 

54034—Favorita. AhT alto ardor. (Duet with 
Tilde Cartonini.) Words fail to adequately 
convey any accurate idea of the beauty of this 
rendition. Ons of the most sought-after of all 
early records, it is a classic rendition of a not 
very well known duet in which the blending of 
voices ,artistry and ensemble are really excellent. 
Altogether a magnificent record and well 
deserving of the praises that have been lavished 
on it by other collectors. 


Editorial Comment ! | 
The discovery, in mint condition, of the 
Scotti 2-2707 has naturally and properly caused 
a flutter of pleasure among Australian collectors, 
and it is indeed a “ showcase ” specimen of the 


first order. 


We may, however, suggest a cautious attitude 
in criticism of Scotti’s later rendering, under 
better conditions, of the Don Giovanni Serenade, 
or in asserting what is the “‘ correct ” tempo. 

It is characteristic of the musical influences of 
the present time that rapidity of tempo should be 
admired, but it cannot easily be accepted that 
where two arias are barely compressed into a 
10-in. disc, the tempo thereof is more likely to be 
correct than when later sung in a more spacious 
manner on 12-in. discs. If Scotti did not know 
the “‘ correct ” tempo, who did ? We should be 
particularly cautious about accepting some of 
the ultra-German theories of the rendition of 
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Mozart’s Italian be ones such as have been 
a 


imposed upon an infatuated Press and uncritical 
public within our own experience. These 
theories have inter alia, aimed at the suppression 
of the singer gua singer on the wrong-headed 
assumption that the composer took no account 
of traditional and 1ecognised methods of vocal 
interpretation, and of which there is ample 
and authoritative evidence to the contrary. 

Let us not lose sight of the basic fact that 
Mozart intended his Italian operas to be sung 
with the highest degree of vocal taste and skill, 
and that to rob his music of the particular 
beauty which only a singer can give it is merely 
ignorant and stupid. It is because these 
influences are spreading over ground which is 
unprepared to combat them that we permit 
ourselves these remarks. 


NOTES FROM COLLECTORS 


LOUISE KIRKBY LUNN (1873-1930). 
The year 1873 was a notable one in the annals 
of the gramophone. It saw the birth of Enrico 
Caruso, Theodore Chaliapin, Harold Bauer, 
Serge Rachmaninov, and Louise Kirkby Lunn. 

Mr. Hurst, in the October number of THE 
GRAMOPHONE, does well to remind collectors 
of an art which has suffered from a bad eclipse 
of memory, if one may judge from the way in 
which her gramophone records have been 
withdrawn from the H.M.V. catalogue. 

She was, for me, one of the singers I learnt 
to appreciate first through the medium of the 
gramophone, and only later in real life. Her 
singing was possessed of a spiritual quality 
that I cannot associate with anyone else ; 
perhaps Jenny Lind sang like this ! 

Turning to the 1915 catalogue of my own 
collection, I find the following : 


The GRAMOPHONE 


Stride la Vampa (Trovatore). 

Lascia ch’io’ pianga (Rinaldo). 

O Rest in the Lord (Elijah). 

God Shall Wipe away all Tears (Light of the 

World). 

As Once in May (Lassen). 

Entreat Me not to Leave Thee (Gounod). 

Three Fishers went Sailing (Hullah). 

But the Lord is Mindful (St. Paul). 

At one time or other I also had :— 

Che faro (Orfeo). 

Non piu di fiori (Clemenza di Tito). 

Seguidilla (Carmen). 

A Summer Night (Goring Thomas). 

Have You News of My Boy Jack ? (Kipling 

and German). 

Plaisir d’Amour (Martini). 

In my present collection I have the following : 
DB503. When all was young (Faust). 
DB506. He shall feed His Flock (Messiah). 
DB509 Two airs from ‘Samson and 

Delilah.” 

DKr23 Duet from “ The Jewels of the 
Madonna,” with John Mc- 
Cormack. 

(This latter is the sole survivor in the H.M.V. 

catalogue from an extensive repertoire, and is 

most unrepresentative. ) 

03217. As once in May (the original 
pressing of my early collection, 
superior to the subsequent re- 
recording on a 10-in. disc.) 

2-053075. Lascia ch’io pianga. 

03142. Three Fishers went Sailing. 

03269. O Rest in the Lord (Elijah). 

the three last being re-acquisitions at second 

hand—would that I could find some of the 

others ! 

(I came across “ O Don Fatale ”’ the other 

day, but it was not in a condition to meet my 

standard.) 
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It is worthy of note that the first recording 
of “‘ Mon coeur s’ouvre a4 ta voix” was sung 
more slowly than that subsequently issued on 
DB509, but unfortunately this made it impos- 
sible to finish the second verse and the record 
ends in mid-air. ; 

In the second recording, Mme Kirkby Lunn 
finishes with space to spare, but the earlier 
recording is nevertheless to be preferred, the 
voice being much more “ forward.” 

The only occasion I was privileged to hear 
Madame Kirkby Lunn in Grand Opera was at 
Covent Garden, in 1914, as “‘ Amneris” with 
Caruso, Scotti and Destinn. 

In oratorio and on the concert platform I 
heard her on several occasions, mostly at the 


Albert Hall. Rosert F. NATHAN. 


ALESSANDRO VALENTE, Tenor.—Mr. 
Gutteridge (Nov.) asks for information. In 
1938 I, too, sought details about this singer, 
and all I could glean from THE GRAMOPHONE, 
H.M.V., and the B.B.C. was the following: 

In England, 1927, first record made for 
H.M.V., June of that year (B2458). Sung in 
B.B.C. programmes a few times. Never in 
particular renown in Italy, but in 1938 was still 
singing in lesser opera houses there. An un- 
certam quantity, since he could not memorise 
his roles completely. I have half a dozen of his 
records, and would say he has a beautiful voice 
in the upper register, but otherwise lacks body. 
Italian H.M.V. catalogue, 1939, lists six 
records by him ; one of his most interesting is 
the duet with Emma Lattuada (Tu, tu amore), 
from “ Manon Lescant ” (C1503), withdrawn 
and hard to get. Lieut. B. T. Hunt, R.A. 


(See also Mr. P. G. Hurst’s letter among 
** Correspondence.”—Ep.) 





TRIALS OF A RECORD ASSISTANT 


** Please, Miss, I want a record by the ‘ Harlem Hot Club Boys,’ 


Before us ranges constantly a solid line of faces. 


When these are gone, immediately will others take their places. 
Our customers all vary in the choice of their selections 
We need diplomacy and tact to give the right directions. 

For some will whisper their demands in vague and muffled mumble, 
Their words being absolutely unintelligible jumble, 

Whilst others waste a lot of time by playing over freely 

The records, which they can’t afford, of Chaliapin and Gigli. 


“T really don’t know what I want !” says one. “ Do help me, please— 
“ I thought that I might like to have Paul Robeson singing ‘ Trees’ ; 
“ T’ve been waiting such a long time to hear this waltz by Strauss, 

‘* But find I do not like it ; can I try ‘ Die Fledermaus’ ? 








“No, wait !—I think I’d rather hear the Symphony by Grieg, 


‘““Or do I mean Concerto ?” (says she of the hazy league). 
“Perhaps I’ll try that Prelude, too, the one in ‘C sharp minor’ ; 
‘ Or, is Liszt’s second Rhapsody considered to be finer ?” 

This customer’s most bothering with her continual worry, 
Impervious to suggestions, and encouragement to hurry. 

Yet, looking through another list to see what she can find 

(Hardest of all to serve are those that can’t make up their mind !) 
She with her knowledge shall no more our precious time encumber, 
But be persuaded into buying Crosby’s latest number. 


“Now, Miss! I bought this record here last Monday afternoon ; 
“I only played it once—and look !—should it have gone so soon ? 
“Oh yes! I’m most particular to use a brand new needle.” 

I don’t believe this fairy tale, it’s nothing but a wheedle : 


** It’s called ‘ Loose Lips ’ ” (And is sure to be a most disturbing noise.) 
‘** I’m sorry, I can find no trace, are you quite sure they made it ?”’ 
** Why yes! For on the radio, the other night, they played it.” 

So back I go to search again, the catalogues and lists, 

With no avail; but still this tiresome customer persists. 

** Well, we shall do our very best to try and get it for you.”’ 

(It seems to me they take delight in choosing things to floor you.) 


Someone is playing music that I want to hear myself: 

A prelude by Debussy which has long been on the shelf. 

Alas ! my joy is short—a cruel fate has ruined the thing, 

For simultaneously blares forth—‘‘ Blow, Bugler, Blow ’’—in Swing. 


These three new gitls gaze vacantly ; I feel they will be trying ; 
It’s “‘ Jealousy,” the latest Tango craze, they think of buying. 

I tell them of the many new recordings we have got ; 

How well did I foresee they would desire to view the lot ! 

So quickly I collect them all, rather too cross for speech, 

Only to find they have, at home, the other side of each. 

And there they’ll stand for half an hour, in wavering decision; 
It is impossible for them to order with precision. 

Though lost in admiration at the way their hair is curled, 


I’m hastening back to earth to find them “‘ Where in the World.” 


The record looks as if it had been skated on by kittens, 


Long before they realised that they had lost their mittens. 


Oh, please, I’d like your help here—it’s a little tune I heard, 
I do not know the name of it, I only know one word— 


“ This tune is played by Ambrose—Joe Loss and Harry Roy— 
** You do not fancy them ?” (They’re simply trying to annoy !) 
** No, I fear it never has been played by Henry Hall. 

* You think you’ll leave it for to-day ?... 


Trouble ?—Not at all !"" 


The noise grows with intensity, for “‘ Flaming Nights in Rio” 


Are being drowned by Sousa’s band ; and to complete the trio 


“ It’s ‘ Hey !’—but of the others—there’s no telling how they go. 


~“ T cannot even hum it, and quite thought that you would know. 
‘“ But there, I have found no one yet who really understands— 


’ Let me have this ‘ Shy Serenade ’—played by the massed brass bands.” 





A piano strikes up gaily, in a loud and powerful tone. 
With what misgivings am I called to answer on the ’phone! 


Now up the ladder I must go, my foothold nearly losing, 
For several numbers given at once are really most confusing. 
“Could you advise me, please, which type of needle I should use?’ 
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** Gan I order Artie Shaw’s recording of the ‘ 


The GRAMOPHONE 


Blues’ ?”’ 


“* Have you any catalogues which deal with Syncopation ?” 

“‘ Give me another Rumba—I don’t like this orchestration.” 

* Can I change this Quickstep, Miss ? The time is much too slow.” 
“I’m looking for my brother—was he here an hour ago ?” 

“ My gramophone has ceased to play ; does the spring need tighten- 


ing ? 


We assistants have to switch our thoughts about like lightning. 
As for the hundredth time around the poor turn-table whisks 
A concerto we’re omitting from our Desert Island discs ! 


‘Yes, we have stocks of several makes, including Rex and Regal.” — 
” No, we cannot wrap them up—to do so is illegal. 
** These records that you’ve purchased come to fourteen and a penny. 


** Have you the odd copper, please ?—for change we haven’t any ! 


>> 


** Now, what else can you recommend ?”—(the tiredbrain I must rally). 


“ Have you tried these records from Tchaikowsky’s 


Ballet ’ ?” 


list does not include every record ; 


‘Swan Lake 
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** What! Only on Columbia ?—Oh dear no! They won’t suit me ; 
“I always make a point of buying none but H.M.V.” 

** Yes, we can order them for you, since they are out of stock.” 
(How thankfully we see the time is nearing six o’clock !) 

Now she has gone—No, back’she comes—her change a shilling short 
(“ Full-of-vexation-with-complaint !”” convinced of being caught.) 

We can but beg her pardon, and point out the yawning sc 

Which weary minds fall into, ‘ twixt arithmetic and rhythm. 


At last we find ourselves alone ; how strange the sudden silence 
That falls upon our ears so used to sound of deafening violence. 
No longer are we surfeited with contrasting recitals, 

Or forced to find elusive tunes with idiotic titles. 

Unctuous crooners cease to vie with petulant little vamps ; 

A galaxy of stars fades with the dimming of the lamps. 

So to our “‘ Happy Holiday ” we hurry with delight, 


Hoping a calm ‘“‘ White Christmas ” will “ Start the New ~~ right.” 
H. 





DELETIONS 


The following records will be deleted from the catalogue in June, 1943. This 


it aims at including those to which any musical 


significance can be attached, regardless of deficiencies in performance or recording. 


4830 
DA1668 
E11318 


DB1696 


DA1705 
RO20196 


LX354/6 
DB1760/2 


C3166 
LX622 
D20 60/1 
DB938 


DB1696 
DB1392 


L2219 


E538 
C-LX163/6 


D1615 


RO20169 


DB159* 
DB1690 
R2074 
C2909 


Or 


o) 
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ALBENIZ . 
Tango in D (L. Pouishnoff). 


ARNE 
Where the bee sucks (E. Schumann). 
BACH 


Cantata 68: My heart ever faithful (G, Lubin) (in French). 

Cantata 205: How jovial is my laughter (K. Falkner). 

Corcerto for two pianos, C major (E. Bartlett and R. Robertson). 

Partita No. 2, C minor (H. Samuel). 

St. Matthew Passion: ’Twas in the cool of eventide (K. Falkner). 

Gamba Sonata No. 1: 4th movt. (Dolmetsch Family), 

Violin and Piano Sonata No, 5, F minor (A. Dubois and M. Maas). 

Violin Solo Sonata No. 6, E major: Minuet (F. Kreisler). 

. . . Gavotte (String Players). 

BEETHOVEN 

Adelaide (]. Bjorling). 

Egmont : Two Songs (L. Lehmann). 

Gavotte, F major (F. Kreisler). 

Quartet, Op. 18, No. 5 (Lener Quartet). 

Quai tet, Op. 59, No. 1 (Budapest Quartet). 

Grosse Fuge (Lener Quartet), 

Symphony No. 3 (N.Y.P.S.0.—Mengelberg). 

Symphony No. 5 (B.P.O.—Nikisch) 

Piano Trio, B flat (Schulz-Furstenberg Trio). 

String Trio, Op. 8 (Serenade) {Goldberg Trio). 

String Trio, Op. 9, No. 3 {Brussels Trio). 

BEGGARS’ OPERA 

Four Songs (A. Mildmay). 

BELLI? 

Norma: Casta Diva (C. Muzio). 

BERLIOZ 

Benvenuto Cellini: Overture (Sym. Orch.—Monteux). 
ET 

Carmen: Toreador’s Song (A. Granforte) (in Italian). 

BOCCHERINI 

Minuet in E (String Players). 

Sonata, A maior (P. Casals). 

BORODIN 

In the Steppes of Central Asia (P.C.C.S.0.—Gaubert). 

BRAHMS 


Intermezzo, Op. 119, No. 3 (B. Moiseivitch). 

Quartet, Op. 51, No. 2 (Lener Quartet). 

Sonata, Op. 120, No. 1(L. Tertis and H. Cohen). 

Das Madchen spricht : Standchen (E. Schumann). 

Meine Liebe ist grun; Therese; Der Tod, das ist die kuble Nacht 
(L. ” peed 

BUSO 

Albomblatt No. 3; Elegy (E. Petri). 

Fantasia “‘ In Memory of My Father’’ (E. Petri). 

Indian Diary (E. Petri). 

CHARPENTIER 


Louise : Depuis le jour (F. Heldy). 


" (I. Jouglet). 

CHOPIN 

Etudes: Op. 10, No. 5; Op. 25, No. 9 (I. Friedman). 
12 Mazurkas (I. Friedman). 

Preludes 3 and 6 (V. de Pachmann). 

Prelude 6 (H. Bor). 

Sonata in B flat minor ( Kilenyi). 

Tarantelle (A. Dorfmann). 

Valse, E minor (B. Moiseivitch). 

Valse, F minor (H. Bor). 


DEBUSSY 
Children’s Corner: Nos, 1 7 2 (W. Gieseking). 
L’Enfant Prodigue: Air de Lia (I. Jouglet). 

La plus que lente, valse (A. Dorfmann). 
Quartet, G minor (Léner Quartet). 


Reverie (W. Gieseking). 
DELIBES 
Lakmé: Bell Song (L. Pons). 
DONIZETTI 
Com’ é gentil - gh 


Don Pasquale : 


’ 2? s, . Fort). 
L’Elisir d’Amore : Una furtiva lagrima (J. Schmidt). 


Lucia: Mad Scene (L. Pagliughi). 
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ELGAR 





DB672 ie corpus (London Catholic Choir). 
A 
9683/4 A Tricorne: 3 dances (Madrid S.O.—Arbos). 
JRE 
DB3176/8 A? Sonata, A major (J. Heifetz and E. Bay). 
FLOTOW 
R1932 Alessandro Stradella: Virgin Maria ,J. Schmidt). 
DB159* Marta: M’appari (FE. Caruso). 
R1932 ai Pe (J. Schmidt) (in German). 
GERSHWIN 
9665/7 A? Concerto, F major (R, Bargy and Whiteman Orch.). 
GIORDANO 
LX655 Andrea Chenier: La mamma morta (C. Muzio). 
LX239 - - - os R. Pampanini). 
R20025 (L. Lehmann) (in German). 
DB1143 Un di all’azzurro spazio (G. Martinelli). 
LUCK 
DB599 Iphigénie en Aulide : Gavotte (Léner Quartet). 
D1490 Orphée: Che faro sena Euridice (M. Olszewska). 
R2195 (K. Thorborg) (in German) 
GOUNOD 
R2308 Ave Maria (H. E. Groh). 
DB669 Ave verum corpus (London Catholic Choir). 
DB938 Faust: Avant de quitter (A. eae te) (in Italian). 
LX310 Medje (Arabian Song) (G. Thill). 
DB1304 Roméo et Juliette: Je veux vivre (F. Heldy). 
GRANADOS 
L2046 Spanish Dance No. 5 (G, Cassado). 
GRIEG 
B9012 At ~ cradle; Evening in the mountains (New Mayfair Chamber 
rch.). 
FB2147 Butterfly ; Little Bird ; Wedding Day (H. Bor). 
GRETRY 
LB27/8 OO La Rosiére Républicaine Suite (Paris P.O.—Meyrowitz). 
HAHN 
RO20134 La delaissée ; Lyde (N, Vallin). 
HANDEL 
E548/9 Alcina: Ballet music (N. Y. P. S. 0. —Mengelberg). 
DA1556 Overture, D minor (Phila Stokowski 
DB1322 Passacaille, G minor (R. Dolmetsch). 
D1490 Largo : Ombra mai fu (M. Olszewska). 
R2308 (H. E. Groh). 
DB2528/9 A Water Music (Philadelphia—Stokowski). 
AYDN 
R1164 Minuets, etc., for Flute-clock (1792-3). 
E413 My mother bids me bind my hair (E. Suddaby). 
DA4912 Overture, D major. 
2144 Quartet, Op. 76, No. 5: Minuet (Léner Quartet). 
DB1837/8 O- Sonata, E flat (V. Horowitz). 
C3145/6 O Symphony No, 80 (New Friends of Music Orch.—Stiedry). 
DB3282/4 0 Symphony No. 96 (Vienna P.O.—Walter). 
HOWELLS 
DX922 A Elegy (Jacques Orchestra). 
IRELAND =. 
L2314/7 O ae (A. Sala and J. Ireland). 
DB1187 La Cloche ; Gilli-flower ; Sarabande (Dolmetsch Family), 
JENSEN 
R20025 Murmelndes Luftchen (L. Lehmann). 
R20019 O lass dich halten, gold’ne Stunde (L. Lehmann). 
LECLAIR 
DB1295 a ee and Tambourin (Y. Menuhin). 
LX57 Au bord d’une source (C. Solomon). 
DX879/80 OO - Bénédiction de Dieu dans la solitude (L. Kentner). 
LX57 Etude de Concert, F minor (C. Solomon). 
LX455/61 O Faust Symphony ( Paris P.O.—Meyrowitz). 
LX577 Feux follets : Sonetto del Petrarea 123 (A. Kitain). 
LX310 Liebestraum (G, Thill) (in French). 
DX978/9 OQ Orpheus (C.B. Symphony—Barlow). 
B76 Rigoletto-Paraphrase (I. Scharrer). 
DX901 Waldesrauschen (A, Kitain). 
DX908 - (L. Kentner). 
LORTZING 
R2613 Undine: Vater, Mutter (H. E. Groh). 
L1798 A. Sym re No, 5: Adagietto (Amsterdam C.0.—Mengelberg). 
DB1187 Prelude and Sarabande (Dolmetsch Family). 
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They are putting up a 
grand show for you... 


..PUT UPA 
SHOW TO 
HELP THEM 


The y.M.c.A. is working increasingly for the members of our fighting 
Forces. More can be done—more should be done—and more will 
be done—if extra money pours into the National Y.M.C.A. War 
Service Fund. Soon, you will be organising your Winter 
Concerts. Why not devote the proceeds of at least one of 
these to the y.m.c.A.? More huts, mobile canteens and mobile 
libraries are wanted as new camps and airfields open up. The 
Y.M.C.A. wants also to give even greater service at the ports and 
railway stations. The money taken at your Concert will 
help to provide these. The need for help is urgent. 
cause is one that is near to the heart of all of us. Let 
us have a grand all-round effort from everyone this winter. 





Don't forget—the address is— 











| 12, Gt. Russell St., London, W.C. | 





The 





The GRAMOPHONE ™ 


Let your Gramophone 
teach you 
another language 











First you listen, then 
you find yourself speaking 


Now is the time to learn a new language by Linguaphone. Know- 
ledge of foreign languages is of great value to-day, and will be even 
more valuable after the war, when there will be a unique opportunity 
for careers and holidays abroad. With a Linguaphone Course you 
can acquire this knowledge quickly and thoroughly. 


SEE HOW EASY IT IS 


You sit down in comfort and listen to the 
Linguaphone records on your gramophone. 
They are spoken by expert native teachers. 
As you listen you follow in the illustrated 
key-book the words your teacher is using. 
Soon you become so sound-perfect and word- 
perfect you have the confidence to begin talk- 
ing, reading and writing fluently. Correct 
pronunciation comes naturally because you 
never hear a word wrongly pronounced. 


WRITE FOR THE 26-PAGE BOOK 
AND WEEK’S FREE TRIAL 


In most war jobs there are off-duty hours when you feel the need 
for some worth-while activity. A Linguaphone Course is always 
there, ready to educate and entertain you whenever you have time 
to spare. The 26-page book gives full details of the method and 
enables you to have a complete course on a whole week's free trial 


LINGUAPHONE 


FOR _ LANGUAGES 


POST THIS ee ecmrmniaae ~~) 
COUPON | imeem 


to-day, or if in | Address 
London, call for | 
personal demonstra- 
tion at our Head | To the Linguaphone Institute (Dept. T/9), 

Office, Linguaphone Linguaphone House, 207 Regent Street, London, W.1. 
House, 207, Regent | Please send me, post free, your 26-page book about the 
Street, W.1. quick, new and easy Linguaphone way of learning languages 
(Opposite Liberty’s) DF a. a 0. 6. 0 00000004000008088 language(s) 


rem om fee aren pee YEN pe RRR pen RN Nee Sm artes Atte ae 





COURSES IN 


French,German, 
Spanish, Italian, 
Russian, Dutch, 
Polish, Swedish, 
orwegian, 
Portuguese, 
Hindustani, 
Czech, Finnish, 
Irish, English, 
Esperanto, 
Chinese, Iranian, 
Arabic (Egyp- 
tian), Afrikaans, 
Modern Hebrew. 
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The 
ARE IDEAL CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


A selection from the series 


NET 2 |= EACH 


OK KO '' 





an 


‘ W. H. HADOW Beethoven Quartets, Op. 18 
\ ROGER FISKE Beethoven’s Last Quartets 
FRANK HOWES The Music of William Walton, Vol. 1 
The Later Works of Vaughan Williams 
CECIL GRAY Sibelius Symphonies 
F. H. SHERA DEBUSSY and RAVEL 


TOM S. WOTTON Four Works of Berlioz 
A. E. F. DICKINSON Mozart Symphonies 
A. BRENT SMITH = Schubert Symphonies 


P. A. BROWNE Brahms Symphonies 

ERIC BLOM _ Tschaikowsky Orchestral Works 
EDWIN EVANS Stravinsky 

D. G. A. FOX Haydn 


C.SANFORD TERRY Bach B minor Mass 


— 


Se OO OO OO BHO LDS 


@ 36 Soho Square Oxford St. 


Ko OO OOO OO OO OOD OO OD OES 


GERALD ABRAHAM Beethoven’s Second-Period Quartets 


A. FORBES MILNE Beethoven Piano Sonatas, Vols. 1 & 2 
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CONDUCTING 
WITHOUT FEARS 


A Handbook for Beginners by 
JOSEPH LEWIS 


Late Staff Conductor, B.B.C. Formerly Conductor of the City 
of Birmingham Choir, Assistant Conductor of the City of 
Birmingham Orchestra. Author of ‘Singing Without Tears.”’’ 


PART I - 3/6 

This inspiring and helpful book simply brims with enthu- 
siasm and is packed with practical advice. It gives in 
simple and homely language the best possible introduction 
to _the art of conducting a choir or orchestra. 

“Conducting Without Fears” embodies nearly 20 years’ 
experience as a B.B.C. conductor, during which Joseph 
Lewis directed 5,000 broadcasts. 

It describes the qualifications of the conductor—his 
musicianship, technique, and personal qualities that make 
for sound and inspiring leadership. 

Detailed guidance is given on how to wield the baton, 
how to beat time, how to get expression, what gestures to 
use with the left hand. There are also wrist and finger 
enerciass for developing control of the baton. 

you are in charge of a choir or orchestra, be sure you 
get this book. 


SINGING WITHOUT TEARS | 


A Handbook for Beginners of All Ages by 
JOSEPH LEWIS 3/6 net 
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Why did my ancestors psell psalteries ? 
Because they had no record players at 
that time ! 


| have a few now, just in time for Christmas. 


In special drop front walnut 
table cabinet at £10-17-6, 
including tax, also in blue 
leatherette case £9-9-0, both 
A.C. only, and perhaps a 
quality Radio Gramophone, 

etc., etc., etc. 

ALSO 
A 10-WATT AMPLIFIER, MIKE, SPEAKER, AND 
RECORD PLAYER 


F. M. CULLIS, trading as 
MAYFAIRELECTRICLIMITED 


11, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
MAYFAIR 2047-8 
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’ Songs: 


The 


MASCAGNI 
Cavalleria Rusticana: Siciliana (R. Crooks) (in German), 


Voi lo — (C. Muzio). 


(D. Giannini). 
MASSENET | 
Le Cid: Two Arias (G, Thill), 
Ah, tout est bien (J. Schmidt) (in German). 
Ah, Fuyez (J. Schmidt) (in German). 
Gavotte (L, Lehmann) (in German). 
Werther: Act 3, Scene 1 (L. Lehmann) (in German), 
MENDELSSOHN 


Elijah: 2 arias (J. Fullard). 
Prelude, Op. 35, No. 1 (V. de Pachmann). 
Quartet, Op. 12: Canzonetta; Quartet, Op. 44, No. 2: 

(Léner Quartet). 

7 Songs ae Words (I. Friedman). 

Op. 67, No, 4 (Bees’ Wedding) (H. Bor). 
Variations sérieuses (A, Cortot). 
MEYERBEER 
Torch Dance No. 1 (Sym, Orch.). 
MOSZKOWSKI 
Spanish Dances Nos. 2 and 5 (Sym. Orch,). 
MOZART 


Manon : 


Scherzo 


An Chloé; Das Veilchen (L. Lehmann). 

Don Giovanni: I] mio tesoro (L. Fort), 

L’Epreuve d’Amour (L.P.O.—Kurtz). 

Two Marches. 

Mass, K,427: Kyrie (D. Labbette, etc.). 

Le Nozze di Figaro: Porgi amor (E. Rethberg) (in German). 
L. Lehmann) (in German). 

Piano Quartet, K.493 (H. Monath and Pasquier Trio), 

String Quartet, K.387 (Léner Quartet). 

String Quartet, K.458 (Léner Quartet). 

String Quartet, K.590 (Léner Quartet). 

Rondo, D major, K.485 (L. Kentner). 

Serenade, K.361 (parts) (B.S.0O.0.—Blech). 


Serenade, K.388 (Fiedler Sinfonietta). 


Serenade, Eine Kleine Nachtmusik (Léner Quartet). 
Sonata, A minor, K.310 (A. Schnabel). 
Symphony No, 28, K.200 (Berlin College of Instr talist 
Symphony No. 39, K.543 (B. S.0.0.—Knappersbusch). 

Die Zauberfléte : ‘Sarastro’ s arias (I. Andresen). 

March and spaeee of the Priests (B.S.O. Chorus and Orch.—Blech). 
PAGANIN 

Caprices 13 aad 20 (Y. Menuhin). 

PERGOLESI 

Se tu m’ami (C. Muzio). 

PUCCINI 
La Bohéme : 





Stein) 
Jt baa Ze 


Si, mi chiamano Mimi (R. Pampanini). 
C. Muzio). 
: soave fanciulla (R. Pampanini and D. Borgioli). 
Addio, dolce svegliare (Quartet). 
Madam Butterfly : Un bel di (R. Pampanini). 
(G. Farrar). 
Manon Lescaut : Intermezzo (Sym, Orch.). 
Tosca: Recondita armonia (R. Crooks) (in German). 
Vissi d’arte (D. Gi 
(G. Farrar). 
’Calaf’s arias (J. Schmidt). 


Nymphs — Shepherds (E. Suddaby), 
QUILTER 


Three ey _. Raphael). 
RACHMA OV 

Elégie (A. Kitain n). 

The Isle of the Dead (Philadelphia—Rachmaninov). 
RAVEL 


Alborada del Gracioso (W, Gieseking). 

Daphnis et Chloé, Suite 2 (Boston S.O.—Koussevitsky). 
Le Tombeau de Couperin (P.C.C.S.0.—Coppola). 
REGER 


T urandot : 
PURCELL 


Marie Wiegenlied : Zum Schlafen (E. Schumann). 
RIMSKY-KORSAKOV 
Hindu Song (G. Thill) (in French). 
Hymn to the Sun (E. Noréna) , French). 
Flight of the Bumble-Bee (H. Bor). 

- (A. Kitwin). 


Sombre forét (E. Norena). 


ROSSINI 
Guillaume Tell : 
RUBINSTEIN 
Fer amors: Bridal Procession (Sym. Orch.). 
SAINT-SAENS 
Carnival of Animals (Phi ladelphi ki). 
Samson: Mon coeur s’euvre (K. Thorborg) (in German). 
SCARLATTI 
Sonata, D major (R. Dolmetsch). 
SCHUBERT 
Divertissement a Ja hongroise (A. and K. U. Schnabel). 
Hungarian March (B.S.0.0.—Blech). 
Impromptus, Op. 90, Nos. 2 and 4 (M. Hambourg). 
Moment musical, Op. 94, No. 3 (L. Pouishnoff). 
Quartet, Op. 161 (Kolisch Quartet). 
Quintet, Op. 114 (Trout) (E, Hobday and London Quartet). 
Rondo, B minor, Op. 70 (V. and H. Menuhin). 
Wohin ? (E. Gerhardt). 
Im Abendroth ; Ungeduld (L, Lehmann). 
Im Abendroth; Die Vogel; Die Post; 
Schumann). 
Der Wanderer; Der Wegweiser (A. Kipnis). 
Symphony No. 3 (2 movements) (Sym, Orch. a iinapentdanh, 
SCHUMANN 
Aufschwung ; Des Abends ; 
Carnaval, Op. 9 (A. Cortot). 
Songs : O ihr Herren ; Roselein (E. Schumann), 
Die Kartenlegerin ; Waldesgesprach (L, Lehmann). 
Alte Laute: Du bist wie eine Blume 
Lehmann). 
Toccata, Op. 7 (A. Kitain). 
SCRIABIN 


Mazurka in E minor (A. Kitain). 


Cs 7 





Warum (Y. Nat). 


GRAMOPHONE 


Wohin? (E. 


Fruhlingsnacht (L. 
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SIBELIUS 
DA1517 Sigh, sigh, sedges ; The Tryst (M. Anderson), 
SIMPSON . 
DB1100 Divisions on a ground (Dolmetsch Family). 
SMETANA 
LX316 The Bartered Bride: Duet and Sextet (B.S.O. Company). 
D1986/7 A Moldau (B.S.0.0.—Blech) 
SPONTINI 
DB1274 La Vestale: 2 rias (R. Ponselle). 
STANFORD 
373* Father O’Flynn (C. Santley). 
DB214 Te Deum, B flat (Church Music Festival Choir). 
STRAUSS, J. 
E10793 The Blue Danube (Sieber Choir). 
RO20115 The Gypsy Baron: Gypsy Song (E. Rethberg). 
R2500 The Dancer Fanny Elssler, Overture (Sym. Orch.). 
STRAUSS, R. 
LX300/3 Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, Suite (Straram Orchestra). 
RO20236/7 Arabella: Excerpts (L. Lehmann). 
R20054 Rosenkavalier: Marschallin’s Monologue (L. Lehmann). 
R20078/9 Excerpts (C. Supervia). 
DA1704 Cacilie; Morgen (J. Bjorling). 
DB1065 Freundliche Vision ; Wiegenlied (E. Schumann). 
LB60 Standchen (arr. W. G. ) (W. Gieseking). 
STRAVINSKY 
LX308/9 O Octet (Octet—Stravinsky). 
TCHAIKOVSKY 
L2102 Andante Cantabile (Londen Quartet). 
DB599 Barca) olle (Léner Quartet). 
D1739/40 A Capriccio Italien (Foiedsiphie—Spchowshi). 
D1994 Chant sans paroles (Ph okowski 
C2276/80 Symphony No. 5 (B.S.0.0. —Blech). 
THOMAS 
E10557 Mignon: Overture (B.S.O.0O.). 
DA1017 Connais-tu le pays ? and Gavotte (L. Bori). 
DB1664 Adieu, Mignon (L. Fort) (in Italian). 
VERDI 
E11190 Aida: Prelude (Sym. Orch.). 
LX622 La Forza del Destino: Pace. pace (C. Muzio). 
DB538* (L. Tetrazzini). 
E11380 La Predica (E. Faticanti). 
LX239 Otello: Ave Maria (L. Pampanini). 
RO20248 Salce (L. Lehmann) (in German). 
DB932 Rigoletto : Duke’s arias (H. Nash) (in English). 
LX655 La Traviata: Addio del passato (C. Muzio). 
VIVALDI 
DB3668/9 +A? Concerto grosso, D minor (Boston S.O. —Koussevitsky). 
VOLKSLIEDER 
DA4402 Four German folk-song (M. Ivoguen). 
WAGNER 
DAI115 Fliegende Hollander: Senta’s Ballad (E. Rethberg). 
R1826 Steersman’s eae (H. E. Groh). 
R1826 Meistersinger: Prize Song (H. E. Groh). 
D1319 Rheingold : Entry of the gods into Valhalla (F. Schorr). 
DX739/40 A_ Siegfried Idyll (Paris P.O.—Meyrowitz). 
WALTON 
DX972/3 O Duets for Children (I, Kabos and L. Kentner). 
WARLOCK 
DB1521 The Fox; Sleep (P. Jones). 
WEBER 
R20024 Oberon: Ozean, du Ungeheuer (L. Lehmann). 
WOLF 
L.X261 A Italian Serenade (Léner Quartet). 
DA1219 Verborgenheit (E, Gerhardt). 
DA1470 Anakreons Grab: In dem Schatten meiner Locken (L. Lehmann). 
DA1724 Auch Kleine Dinge ; Peregrina I (L. Lehmann). 


A—Another recording available. 

A?—Another recording exists and may become available in the future. 
O—No other recording available. 

N.Y.P.S.0.—New York Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra. 
P.C.C.S.0.—Paris Conservatoire Concert Society’s Orchestra. 
*—Pre-electric recording. 





WRITING A STORY OR WAR EXPERIENCES? 


Here is an infallible Guide to the Beginner’s Success 


The Art of Story Writing 


Cr. 8vo., 4th Edition 


(By a Famous Author.) Writing the complete 

story in 7 graduated stages, style, polish and aw NET 
professional “ touch,’’ speedily acquired. Its pre- 

sentation, negotiation and chances of “ accept- Post Free 
ance Also includes “ The Author’s Guide ” (1942-3), a com- 
plete and classifiea list ot every Newspaper, Magazine and 
Periodical, its respective minimum and mazimum Length for 
Article, Story and Serial ** acceptable.’ The only published 
Guide of its kind. A veritable gold mine of essential facts 
that earns for you immediate profit from your writing. The 
previous publication had over 20,000 sold copies and this 
reprint is very strictly limited. Direct from the publishers: 


STONE LITERARY AGENCY (Publishing Dept. G.M.), 
Established 1928. REDCAR, YORKS. 


FREE CHRISTMAS GIFT 


When remitting P.O. give name of Friend or Relative in 
H.M. Forces and we will despatch an eztra copy in your 
name FREE and POST FREE. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Our correspondence from readers is growing heavier. 
It is becoming impossible to print lengthy letters, for 
space reasons. So—short letters, please, so that we can 
give more of them and cover a wider field. A number 
of those below are abbreviated. Give full name and 
address, even if nom-de-plume used. The Editor does 
not necessarily agree with any views expressed in 
letters printed. Address: The Editor, THE GRAMO- 
PHONE, 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


Heddle Nash—Brief Biography 


For the benefit of Correspondent R. A. 
Hastings (Oct.): Reprinted from 1934 edition 
of Who’s Who on the Wireless. 

Heddle Nash commenced his career as a 
chorister, and in 1914 won a scholarship at 
the Blackheath Conservatoire, a privilege of 
which he was not able to take advantage owing 
to war service in France, Salonica and Palestine. 
After varied experiences of concerts and 
oratorio work, sang in the Marionette Seasons 
at the Scala Theatre and the Coliseum, later 
accompanying them to America. From there 
he went to Italy for further study, and sang with 
success in Milan and other towns, returning to 
England in 1925 to be hailed as a really gifted 
singer. ‘Toured the country with the British 
National Opera Company, singing all the 
leading tenor roles, and taking part in concerts 
and festivals in his spare time. 

Started broadcasting in 1927, but achieved 
his greatest triumph at Covent Garden during 
the International Season of 1929. In 1932 he 
sang opposite the late Anny Ahlers in ‘* The 
Dubarry.” Has a repertoire of twenty-four 
operas, and sings in English, French, German 
and Italian. 

His recreations are swimming, tennis and 
motoring, and his hobby carpentry. 

Cwmbran, Mon. Gtyn THOMAS. 


‘“‘ The Psalms We Sing ’ 


In these days of the deplorable lack of Church 
music records, one must be thankful for the 
new issue by H.M.V. (Bg300) of two Psalms 
sung by the B.B.C. Singers, and support the 
enterprise on moral grounds, if the effect falls 
considerably short of what it could so easily 
have been. 

The absence of, organ accompaniment is at 
once to impart a precise, somewhat crude 
atmosphere (so characteristic of this choir), 
rather than a religious one. The more regret- 
table in view of the exceptionally fine playing 
and organ resources whenever accompaniment 
is provided. Surely the whole effect aimed at by 
H.M.V. has been greatly missed by the above 
omission. But please let them try again ! 

New Barnet. GILBERT BENHAM. 


Record Collectors Under Fire 
May I offer a few comments on some matters 


mentioned in the November ‘“ Correspon- 
dence ” ? 
1. My thanks for the published and un- 


published letters giving valuable information of 
the baritone d’Andrade. These are much 
appreciated. 

2. Why does John Freestone say that Ernest 
Van Dyck’s magnificent singing of Schumann’s 
Ich grolle nicht (sung in French on a Homophone 
Record), is ‘“‘ utterly worthless musically ” ? 
Or is it the song which he disparages ? 

3. To Mr. Gutteridge I must say that 
Alessandro Valente was a crude and inferior 
singer of no perceptible musical education. He 

_had a certain imitative facility and a tendency 


to bellow. He recorded effectively, and ap- 


parently satisfied a certain type of demand. 
4. It is always pleasant to read the rare 
letters from Cara Hartwell from Toronto. She 


The GRAMOPHONE 


is always delighted and never critical. I was 
interested to hear of the Donalda record which, 
surely, I sent her some years ago. Undoubtedly, 
Donalda’s estimate of this record was right. 

5. My felicitations to Mr. Brozel for declining 
to be stampeded by the “‘ music first ” fraternity, 
who have yet to learn tolerance and humility. 
His idea for a special album of illustrious cut- 
outs is an excellent one—too good to be 
adopted, I fear. 

Henfield. P. G. Hurst. 


May I support the plea by Mr. Herbert L. 
Butler in October for a resumption of the 
“Second Reviews” ? To me this was one 
of the most useful features of your publication, 
and I have found Mr. Anderson’s comparative 
criticisms most helpful. 

I appreciate the difficulty caused by paper 
rationing, but would point out that in the 
October issue, Miscellaneous, Dance, Jazz and 
The Record Collector take up five valuable 
pages. But please don’t cut the “ Readers’ 
Choice ”: this is a welcome new feature. 

As a subscriber for the past 17 years, may I 
take this opportunity of congratulating you on 
the maintenance of THE GRAMOPHONE’S high 
standard and independence, and of thanking 
you for the valuable training in musical 
appreciation derived from it ? 

Tunbridge Wells. HERBERT GARLAND. 


Concerning *‘ Fill-Ups ’ 

Curiously, your August contributor (Mr. 
Churchill), who extolled the virtues of “ fill- 
ups,” has gone unscathed. I expected him to 
be torn limb. from limb. 

In my opinion the filling-up of these blank 
sides is pernicious, and I have frequently pro- 
tested to the companies about it. 

First, the fill-ups are too often feeble in 
themselves, and as. bedfellows, even more 
abject. 

Second, they are usually the items that are 
duplicated to death, so that even if one wanted 
the wretched things, one would have them 
already. 

Thirdly, they are an imposition on the public. 
Liked or hated, willy-nilly, they have to’ be 
swallowed. Why the blazes should one be 
forced to buy one trumpery side of Grieg (or 
Beethoven) because one actively desires five 
sides of Beethoven (or Grieg) ? 

There is no justification at all, except to 
duffers. The principle is all wrong. Fancy not 
having the freedom to refuse what one doesn’t 
want! The companies don’t mind, because 
they know few people will reject a good version 
of a desired work merely because the end side 
is dreary. Occasionally H.M.V. and Columbia 
have left the end side blank. It should never be 
otherwise. 


Kendal. N. D. SNAITH. 


‘* Even Professional Musicians .. . 


Mr. Blake has made me feel quite sad. I 
did think, when I commenced reading his 
letter (Oct.) that he was on our side, but I note 
with pained surprise that he is one of those who 
think that the “ trade ”’ is incapable of market- 
ing a radiogram with a good frequency response. 

Admittedly, there were some awful specimens 
marketed in pre-war days, by the big stores in 
particular, but a buyer cannot go far wrong if 
he sticks to a household name. Competition 
will ensure that he gets the utmost value for his 
money. 

Mr. Blake may be surprised to know that 
most good commercial models have a frequency 
response of 50/5000 cycles, while a few High 
Fidelity models have a reasonably flat response 
of 25/800 c.p.s., and even 25/10000 c.p.s., 
which would make his 40/3000 cycles sound like 
treacle pudding. 
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I would remind him, too, that an instrument 
with a top cut-off on “‘ Gram.” of 3000 c.p.s. 
cannot possibly reproduce the range of fre- 
quencies contained on the average record 
(75/5000 C.p.s.). 

The fact that Mr. Blake’s musical friends like 
the reproduction from his radiogram points 
the argument in my previous letter, that musical 
people do not appreciate realisti€ reproduction. 
Hounslow, Middx. O. V. WADDEN. 


Fibre or—Sapphire ? 

Your readers’ references to the usage and 
virtues of the various fibre needles have been 
interesting and helpful. 

One wonders how many use the sapphire ! 

I have used the Walco Sapphires for two 
years. The makers claim perfection, and that 
the extremely high polish of the point actually 
preserves and polishes the record grooves. 
Given a good record with silent ground, the 
smoothness seems to be maintained; some 
records, however, I have had pulled to pieces 
immediately with an obligato resembling the 
sawing of wood. 

The difference is necessarily in the record. 
Would it be that the first few pressings only 
will give good results, and that the deterioration 
in the later pulls is too obvious with the sapphire 
and crystal pick-up ? For some few records I 
have to fall back upon fibres, and these not 
necessarily old records. 

Any comment would be gratefully appre- 
ciated, with perhaps a hint or two. 

Norwich. Percy BULLEY. 


Improving the Gramophone 

When one says “‘ Recording has reached a 
high stage of perfection,” one does not mean 
there is no room left for improvement. I have 
in my possession the original recording of the 
** Mikado ” (Observe my p!ebeian taste), the first 
electrical recording and the last. There is a 
very marked difference between all three. 
Relatively the latest recording has attained, in 
my opinion, “‘a high stage of perfection ” in 
comparison with the other two. From what Mr. 
Crawley tells us, there is obviously room for 
improvement in the low frequencies, which 
could apparently be accomplished by making 
wider grooves. 
that the innermost grooves are deplorably 
cramped for space. To get relative perfection 
in recording we must be content with less 
music recorded on one side of the disc. 

My point is that mechanical reproduction 
ought to equal recording. I am told that no 
method has yet been devised which makes that 
possible. I can only submit that a properly 
tuned soundbox, flexibly connected to the 
tone-arm, with needle pressure carefully 
adjusted and by the introduction of triangular 
sides between lid and cabinet, extending a 
few inches beyond front of gramophone so as 
to carry an external sound reflector of plate 
glass, or sounding-board of three-ply, does give 
“‘a high stage of perfection” in the art of 
record reproduction, which in my judgment is 
more faithful to the original performance than 
the best attainable by electrical means. That 
is all. “‘ Let every man be fully persuaded in his 
own mind.” 


Lancs. (Rev.) L. D. Grirrirn, F.R.S.A. 


‘* Semele ’’°—Congreve or Pope ? 

The text of this dramatic cantata is by 
William Congreve and not, as stated, in con- 
nection with the H.M.V. October issue of 
“* Where’er You Walk,” by Pope. 

I have drawn their attention to this, but 
they say that a second version is here being 
used actually the work of Pope. In point of 
fact the words sung by Mr. Webster Booth on 
C3305 are identical with those always asso- 
ciated with this music. 








The defect of the disc record is . 
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My copy of the score distinctly states that 
they are by Congreve, and if further confirma- 
tion is required it will be found on p. 141 of 
“ Handel,” in Dent’s Master Musicians Series, 
edited by Eric Blom. 

Your reviewer, H.D.R., is not quite correct 
in stating that this air is the sole survivor of the 
work. The air, ‘‘ O Sleep, why dost thou leave 
me,” has been recorded three times to my 
knowledge, by Elsie Suddaby, Alma Gluck and 
John McCormack. RosBertT F. NATHAN. 


La Gioconda 

Mr. Michael S. Kelly of Belfast, whose 
query appears in the Nov. issue of THE GRAMo- 
PHONE, will be interested to know that the 
singer on Victrola 88394 is Titta Ruffo. 
Manchester. FRED PRITCHARD. 


Why | Like the Gramophone 


Some very ordinary members of the general 
public, who ought to know better, sometimes 
assert that they detest the gramophone—“ that 
horrible, noisy thing.’”’ Surely their attitude is 
wrong, as one will endeavour to show. This 
wonderful invention, as certain short-sighted 
people fail to realise, has preserved for the world 
the voices of its distinguished sons of this epoch. 
In England, for example, the voice of Florence 
Nightingale (died 1910) was heard fairly 
recently, on a record, of course, in connection 
with a B.B.C. ‘* Scrapbook” broadcast for 
that year. In 1938 one had the pleasure of 
hearing a recording of King George V’s speech, 
made when His late Majesty opened the great 
Tyne bridge ten years previously. 

The voices of these celebrities, and possibly 
re-recordings, are being preserved for posterity. 
Imagine, therefore, what a thrill it will be in, 
say, A.D. 2021, for people to hear the voice of 
ithe great Italian operatic tenor, Caruso, who 
‘by then will have been dead a century. It will 
‘show the folk of that future age that the glowing 
‘tributes to Caruso’s marked gift were fully 


justified. The speeches of King George V will 


prove to the future historian what a far-seeing, 
‘kindly, knowing, and well-spoken monarch he 
"was. 

The gramophone is also of great value, in 
ithat it enables us to listen to the great musical 
Classics in our own homes. What a blessing to 
those miles away from the best music halls, 
‘and to those with limited spare time or pre- 
vented by infirmity or sickness from leaving 
home! The music lover in the most out-of-the- 
way hamlet can enjoy Beethoven or Handel as 
much, if not more, than the patron of the Royal 
Albert Hall concerts, thanks to the gramophone. 

In some respects the gramophone has proved 
of great cultural use in other ways, in that 
many a person has mastered a foreign language 
through it. He has also become more proficient 
in speaking and writing in his own native 
tongue, through this popular device. 

Lastly, in peace time, a gramophone can 
‘enable a young man or woman in, say, Australia. 
to send an affectionate message to his or her 
parents and other near relatives in the United 
Kingdom. What a joy such a procedure 
affords! It is as though a long-absent child has 
returned, EDWARD RICHMOND. 


Jazz in South Africa 

Writing from Johannesburg to Edgar Jackson with 
@ request for the H.M.V.. Parlophone and Brunswick- 
— Vocalion personnel booklets, our correspondent 
ays : 

Here in South Africa jazz is a very sad 
business. They “know” Carrol Gibbons (!) 
and John Payne (!!), but that is as far as they 
go. In one shop they offered me Strauss 
waltzes when I asked for Swing musi:; in 
another, to top it alll, they offered me a “ Paui 


_Jones. 


In Capetown we had a Jazz Club, but it lost 
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its members who were really interested in ja77 
by having crooning contests. 

Fortunately we have one or two shops who 
stock jazz records, so we have a chance to enjoy 
some real jazz in our homes. 

For information, however, I rely on your 
excellent criticisms in THE GRAMOPHONE and 
have learned a lot from them. You are one of 
those apparently very rare people who under- 
stand jazz, and to me your record reviews are 
very important, because most papers seem to 
go merely by “ reputations.”” Thank you for 
giving me a real guide. 

W. ve BRAAL. 

[Thanks for bouquet to our contributor, W. de 
Braal. E.7. ts sending you the booklets.—Editor.| 


Letters in Brief 


JoHN RAayMonpD Fryers, Soldat No. 6848835, 
Camp. P.G. No. 78, Posta Militare 3300, Italy, 
is a pre-war reader, so enthusiastic that he even 
took a few copies of our paper into the desert 
with him. He tells us of interesting musical 
events in Italy—a first performance of Busoni’s 
** Doctor Faust,” performances of Rossini’s 
“Cenerentola,” an opera of C. Sinding, 
‘** Der Heilige Berg,” a ballet of Stravinsky, and 
recitals and symphony concerts. He longs for 
news of home gramophone affairs. 


Miss E. M. Cray, Hon. Sec., Chelmsford 
Gramophone Society, tells us that their season 
from mid-Sept. to Christmas includes pro- 
grammes on Sullivan, Beethoven, Classics 
chosen at random, Schumann, Grave and Gay, 
and Elgar’s “‘ England.”” There may be ideas 
here, and below, for other recitalists. 

Mr. W. Dirxes, Ilford, gives details of 
fortnightly. gramophone recitals held in the 
Leytonstone Public Library. One programme 
was devoted to ballet music, another was 
arranged by Ald. G. J. Leonard, Chairman of 
the Library Committee. Attendances about 
200; the ballet evening attracted over 300— 
mostly civilians. Mr. Dilkes expresses surprise 
at small attendance from the Forces. Why not 
invite local Service men to submit suggestions 
for programme items ? 

Mr. H. Harripce, Sec., Hornsey Gramo- 
phone Society, endorses all recent comments on 
Heddle Nash, and urges new operatic record- 
ings. ‘* No other tenor can sing Mozart with 
such fluent ease. One has only to compare his 
lovely runs in ‘Il mio tesoro’ with Gigli’s 
stilted efforts to realise his greatness in this 
particular sphere.” 


Mr. T. L. Warp, Repton, Derby, also 
supports plea for more Heddle Nash, asking 
as a start the Italian Singer’s Aria from Rosen- 
kavalier (in Italian), and ** Frisch zum Kampfe 
(Seraglio), in German, as a double. Adds that 
only record he knows of Rosenkavalier aria is 
by Roswaenge, “‘ and is rather noisy and very 
Teutonic.” 


Mr. Francis J. Lucas, Ashfield House, 
Rythe Road, Claygate, Surrey, is forming a 
Gramophone Society. On Oct. 28th he gave 
a gramophone recital in aid of the Red Cross 
Prisoners of War Fund. Miss Helen Henschel 
went along and helped. Result, £16 12s. 6d. 
for the Fund, and fifteen “ possibles ” for the 
Gramophone Society. 


Mr. JAMEs AsMAN, Newark, Notts., organises 
weekly record recitals in a Midlands war 
factory, on the lines of B.B.C. record pro- 
grammes, complete with script. They are 
called “The Weekly Radiogram,” their 
signature tune is “‘ Star Dust.”’ Special requests 
are played before each recital ; Bing Crosby is 
a runaway winner. They range from swing to 
symphony; short biographies of popular 
recording stars are liked. “ Quiz ” programmes 
are awaiting a try-out. Excellent, and we 
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endorse the organiser’s feeling that the idea 
could be extended to most war factories. 
Serct. R. M. Croox, 8, Turner Street, 
Redcar, Yorks., writes that many military 
units are forming “ Recorded Music Circles.”’ 
One such, after three months, has a membership 
of over 100. Weekly programmes include a 
record of “ historical’ interest—old discs by 
Farrar, Bonci, Roger-Miclos (pianist), Alice 
Esty and Ernest Pike, Plangon, Michailova, 
etc. Our reader would like details of these ° 
artists. (Bonci, in our Nov. issue ; Michailova 
has brief note in H.M.V. catalogue.—Eb.) 
Would also welcome readers’ old copies of 
THE GRAMOPHONE to help in the good work. 


Mr. JoHN C. WorTLEY-TALBOT (Cambridge) 
welcomes Solomon back to records and asks 
that he record the Arthur Bliss Piano Concerto 
he played at the Proms.—*‘ a magnificent work, 
but one never mentioned in the lists submitted 
by correspondents.” 


Mr. R. J. McGowan, 27, Lache Park Ave., 
Chester, endorses Mr. R. H. Currington’s 
suggestion that the British Legion Collection of 
old gramophone records should be subject to 
examination “just the same as papers of 
antiquity have been discovered during the 
paper salvage campaign.” 

' Mr. D. Loucu, Northwich, Pilning, nr. 
Bristol, asks for a recording of “ that charming 
little Piano Concerto, No. 2, by Saint-Saéns, 
played by Eileen Joyce.’ Says chere is only an 
old recording by De Greef. 


Mr. Joun F. Strusss, 6, Walford Ave., Crewe, 
asks that Alvar Lidell shall record Elgar’s 
** Speak, Music ! ” and Frank Bridge’s “‘ O that 
it were so.”’ 


““Detian”’ asks for a recording of ‘* The 
Garden of Fand,” since its composer (Sir 
Arnold Bax) is now Master of the King’s 
Musick. 


Mr. JOHN R. BARLow, Stanway, Rosemary 
Hill Road, Streetly, Birmingham, asks for a 
publicly available recording of the Sibelius 
Violin Concerto, the only existing one being a 
Society recording. 


Mr. D. M. Pitcner, Canberra, A.C.T., 
Australia, in an interesting letter includes a 
long list of American recordings issued in that 
country though not yet included in British 
catalogues—doubtless one of the many diffi- 
culties attributable to shipping shortage. 





Considered by most people the Best 
Non-Metallic Needle on the market 


B.C.N. 


Awarded Silver Medal Paris 
Exhibition 1937 


ACOUSTIC 
Loud and Medium 12 for 2/11 
RADIO PICK-UP 
Red a “a ‘ 10 for 2/11 
EMERALD 
Full Tone Needles ... 10 for 2/11 


Prices shown include Tax. 


Stocked by all Good Gramophone Music 
Stores 


THE B.C.N. COMPANY 


24 STATION RD., CARGREEN RD., | 
SOUTH NORWOOD, S.E.25 


Tel.: LiVingseone 2047. 
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READERS’ CHOICE 


Readers are invited to give short lists of their 
favourite—or exceptional—tecords, with 8- or 10-word 
reasons why they appeal; records without reasons 
mean nothing. Correspondence arising out of these 
selections should be between readers themselves, 
thus creating a new intimacy—and saving our 
So we print full names and addresses of 
Letters marked “ Readers’ Choice’ must 
reach us by the 12th of each month. It is understood 
that we do not necessarily endorse views printed here, 
and we reserve the right to shorten lengthy lists. 


IMPORTANT.—Will readers please write 
their lists in the form given here? Sometimes they 
have to be completely re-written to secure standardisa- 
tion. 

ORCHESTRAL 
From A.C.1. Mason, Headquarters Signals, 
R.A.F. 

H.M.V.—DB3394. Academic Overture 
(Brahms). Vienna Phil. Orch., cond. Walter. 
Brahms in a happy mood. A crisp and 
exhilarating record under Walter’s magical 
baton. 

H.M.V.—DB3198-9. Intro. and Allegro, Op. 
47 (Elgar). B.B.C. Orch., cond. Boult. 
Excellent performance of this masterpiece of 


string writing. 

H.M.V.—B88 19. On Hearing the First 
Cuckoo (Delius). L.P.O., cond. Lambert. 
A typical example of Delius’ lovely and 
unique style. 

H.M.V.—DB3923-5. La Mer (Debussy). 
Boston Sym. Orch., cond. Koussevitzky. 
Unsurpassed as descriptive music. Debussy 
paints three wonderful pictures for us. 


From Mr. D. F. Joun, Glen Faber, Irby Road, 
Irby, Heswall, Cheshire. 

H.M.V.--DB2612-5. Concerto No. 2 in F 
minor (Chopin). Cortot and Orch., cond. 
Barbirolli. The entire concerto is saturated 
with romance and full of sweet melancholy. 
Liszt describes the 2nd movement (larghetto) : 
** Resplendent with rare dignity of style, con- 
taining passages of wondrous interest and 
astonishing grandeur.” 

H.M.V.—C2942-5. Concerto in A minor 
(Schumann). Myra Hess and Orch., cond. 
Goehr. A work of lyrical beauty and en- 
chanting melody. Myra Hess captures the 
delicate spirit of this creation of Schumann’s. 

Col.—DX893-4. Concerto No. 1 in G minor 
(Mendelssohn). Dorfmann and _ L.S.O. 
Energetic and sparkling music. Excellent 
playing by Dorfmann. A typically Mendel- 
ssohnian composition. 

Col.—DX1053. Hebrides Overture (Mendel- 
ssohn). Hallé Orch., cond. Sargent. Surely 
one of the finest pieces of descriptive music 
ever written; a perfect “sound picture ” 
with accurate interpretation by Sargent. 

H.M.V.—C2273. Suite No. 1 in G (Bach). 
L.S.O., cond. Eugene Goossens. One of the 
most beautiful of all of Bach’s orchestral 
works. Smooth-flowing and lovely melody— 
simple in design, yet incorporating a wealth 
of harmony. 


From Mr. REGINALD CHATTERTON, 57, Stag 
Lane, Edgware, Middx. 
H.M.V.—DB3198-9. Introduction and Allegro 
for Strings (Elgar). B.B.C. Svm. Orch., cond. 
Boult. Recording and performance of this 
fine work is both exhilarating and invigorat- 


ing. 
H.M.V.—C2973-6. Pianoforte Concerto No. 2 
in C minor (Rachmaninov). Moisewitsch 
and L.P.O., cond. Goehr. Moisewitsch at 
his best with the ever perfectly balanced 
co-operation of the L.P.O. 
H.M.V.—DB2933-6. Symphony No. 3 in F 
(Brahms). Vienna Phil. Orch., cond. 
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Walter. A glorious work by this intellectual 
composer, and Walter’s interpretation is not 
to be disputed. 

Col.—LX342-6. Pianoforte Concerto in E 
major ‘ “‘ Emperor” (Beethoven). Walter 
Gieseking and Vienra Phil., cond. Walter. 
Vivacious, sparkling Beethoven! The result 
from this fine combination of players is 
magnificent and ranks as the greatest record- 
ing of this work. 


Col.—L2087. The Walk to the Paradise 
Garden (Delius). Royal Phil. Orch., cond. 
Beecham. This lovely emotional work is 


admirably recorded. Interpretation makes 
one realise Delius has been immortalised by 
Beecham. 

Col.—LX262-5. Violin Concerto in E minor 
(Mendelssohn). Szigeti and L.P.O., cond. 
Beecham. Another example of L.P.O. 
co-operation. Clear-cut solo playing, and 
this should be the most popular recording of 
this popular work. 

Col.—LX647-50. Pianoforte Concerto in A 
minor (Grieg). Gieseking and Berlin State 
Opera Orch., cond. Rosbaud. Another of 
Columbia’s winners. This work has its top- 
rate performance. 


From Mr. PETER CONNOLLY, 81, The Drive, 
Ilford, Essex. 

H.M.V.—DB5705. Overture Egmont (Beet- 
hoven). N.B.C. Orch., cond. Toscanini. 
In the Egmont is every thing that is Beet- 
hoven. 

H.M.V.—DB3541. Silken Ladder Overture 
(Rossini). B.B.C. Orch., cond. Toscanini. 
There is not a bar that is not exciting in this 
grand recording. 

Col.—DX1063-4. Serenade in G major 
(Mozart). Leslie Heward String Orch. 
Such a delicate piece, delicately executed. 

H.M.V.—C3264-7. Piano Concerto in A 
minor (Grieg). Hallé Orch., cond. Heward, 
with Moisewitsch. Its Nordic melodies 
never fail to please in this splendid recording. 

H.M.V.—DB1935-6. Cockaigne Overture 
(Elgar). B.B.C. Orchestra, cond. Elgar. 
A cheerful tone picture of London. 

H.M.V.—C3043-7. Concerto No. 5 in E flat 
major (Beethoven). L.P.O., cond. Szell, with 
Moisewitsch. The Emperor voices the 
composer’s strong disapproval of Napoleon. 
Slow movement is splendid. 

Col.—DX 1053. Fingal’s Cave Overture 
(Mendelssohn). Hallé Orch., cond. Sargent. 
Most descriptive tone picture ever written ; 
vivid performance. 

Col.—DB1267. Scherzo, Concerto Symphon- 
ique (Litolff). Irene Scharrer and L.S.O., 
cond. Wood. A delightful piece well played. 


INSTRU MENTAL 


From Mr. J. K. McHarpy, Alderstone Farm, 
Whiteparish, Salisbury. 

H.M.V.—DB3751-5. Posthumous Piano Sonata 
in B flat (Schubert). Schnabel (piano). 
Music of quite unusual beauty. The inter- 
pretation and recording constitute an artistic 
triumph. Consider this the most splendid 
set issued since war began. Everyone who 
values Schubert’s music should live with 
these records which are a joy for ever. 


From Mr. WILLIAM J. MEAD, 101, Monklands, 
Letchworth, Herts. 
H.M.V.—DB2580. Introduction and Rondo 
Capriccioso (Saint-Saéns). Heifetz and 
., cond. Barbirolli. Enchanting 
melodies, fascinating rhythms, and incredibly 
lovely playing. A vintage Heifetz ! 
Parlo.—E11292. Rondo in A major (Mozart). 
Eileen Joyce and Orch., cond. Raybould. 
No Mozart lover can consider his collection 
complete without this priceless treasure. 
Col.—_DX933.: Concerto for Trumpet and 
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Orchestra (Haydn). George Eskdale and 
Orch., cond..Goehr. Makes the Trumpet 
Voluntary seem trivial. A grand antidote to 
*“‘ the blues ”—of either variety. 

Col.—LX681-4. Concerto No. 1 in B flat 
minor (Tchaikovsky). Egon Petri and 
L.P.O., cond. Goehr. Still best recording 
and a good, honest performance. 

H.M.V.—DB3973-4. Concerto in E flat for 
Horn and Orchestra (Mozart). Aubrey 
Brain and B.B.C. Orch., cond. Boult. 
Mozart in great form. Superbly played with 
supremely beautiful recording. 

H.M.V.—DB3706. Grande Valse Brillante ; 
and Three Ecossaises (Chopin). Brailowsky 
(piano). A lovely waltz, and three elegant 
trifles exquisitely played—a delightful disc. 

Col.—LX386-8. Concerto No. 4 in D major 
(Mozart). Szigeti and L.P.O., cond. 
Beecham. A finely balanced recording of the 
elegant and popular work. 

Col.—LX584-5. Concerto No. 1 for Harpsi- 
chord (Mozart) ; and Rondo from Concerto 
in C (J. C. Bach). Mme. Roesgen-Champion 
and Orch., cond. Guillard. <A sweet little 
work played with charming delicacy, with 
a fill-up of more than usual interest. 


From Mr. D. S. CoLtec.Loucn, 6, May Grove, 
Levenshulme, Manchester. 

Col.—DX31-33. Mozait’s G minor Symphony. 
Rerliner Staatskapelle cond. Bruno Walter. 
Divine music most faithfully performed. 

H.M.V.—C2929-30. Mozart’s Symphony, No. 
28 in C major. Berlin College of Instru- 
mentalists under Fritz Stein. Amazingly 
lovely repartee. Lovingly played. 


-Parlo.—E11292. Mozart’s Rondo in A major, 


K.386. Eileen Joyce and Orch., cond. 
Raybould. Beautiful or brilliant hardly 
describe. Wonderful moody music. 

H.M.V.—D1857-8. Prokofiev’s Classical Sym- 
phony in D major. Boston Sym. Orch., 
cond. Koussevitsky. Magnificent perform- 
ance. Invigorating music, brilliant orches- 
tration. 

H.M.V.—DB2518. Beethoven’s Andante con 
moto movement from Appassionata, with 
three variations. Edwin Fischer. MHaunt- 
ingly lovely music, exquisitely played. 

H.M.V.—DAt1140. Forgotten Waltz (Liszt). 
Horowitz. Titanic piano playing ; wonderful 
legato. 

Col.—DB1230-1. Berlioz’ Romeo’s Reverie ; 
and Fete of the Capulets. L.P.O., cond. 
Harty. Beautiful sensual music, divine, 
masterly orchestration, perfect performance. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


From Mr. F. A. Potter, Oak Cottage, Salis- 
bury Road, Horsham, Sussex. 
The following records are all 10-inch: 

H.M.V.—DA1371. Song of Needy Pilgrim ; 
and Arise, Red Sun. Chaliapin. The great 
Russian at his best. 

H.M.V.—B8087. Country Life Suite (Alford). 
Delightful rendering by the Royal Marine 
Band. 

Parlo.—R1674. Der Postillion (Adam) ; and 
Der Rosenkavalier (Strauss). Groh. Difficult 
songs surmounted with ease. 

Parlo.—R1165. Madamina, Don Giovanni. 
Hiisch. Challenges comparison with other 
renderings. 

Decca—PO5040. Light Cavalry Overture 
(Suppé). Berlin State Orch. Supremely 
effective and well done. 

Col.—DB1792. Dream Song, Manon (Mas- 
senet) ; and Aubade, Le Roi D’Vs (Lalo). 
Rossi. A beautiful voice suiting two lovely 
songs. 

H.M.V.—DA1546. Litany; and _ Loves 
Message (Schubert). E. Schumann. These 
must be in every collection. 
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GRAMOPHONE SOCIETIES 


The following list of Societies has been compiled from records in this 
office. The Editor would appreciate the co-operation of Secretaries to 
ensure this feature being kept up to date and authentic. 


Acton and District Gramophone Circle, D. M. 
Freeland, 67 Burlington Road, Isleworth, 
Middlesex. 

Air Ministry Gramophone Society, A. C. Allen, 
Room 402, Ariel House, Strand, London, W.C.2. 

Barrow Gramophone Societ y, W. Standish, 
21 Highlands Aenue, Barrow-in-Furnes 

Beckenham Recorded Music Society, F. B “Grades, 
133 Bromley Road, Catford, London, S.E.6. 

Birmingham Gramophone Circle e, E. Cc. Instone, 
563 Warwick Road, Solihull, Warwickshire. 

Bolton and District Gramophone Society, L. 
Barlow, 11 Wyresdale Road, Bolton. 

Bristol Gramophone Society, J. H. Hodge, c/o 
F. W. Allen (Bristol) Ltd.. inion Street, Bristol. 

British Music Society of Northern [Ireland 
Gramophone Circle, F. W. Leonard, 7 Bedford 
Street, Belfast. 

a Recorded Music Society, H. Kramer, P.O. 

Box 284, Capetown. 

Chelmsford Gramophone Society, Miss M. 
Clay, ‘‘ Carrigmore,’ Hill Road, dat ie” 
Chelsea Recorded Music Society, R. G. Hu tchin- 
son, 4 Putney Park Avenue, London, S.W.15. 
Cheltenham Gramophone Society, J. W. Jenkins, 
a Fo ee ll ’» Troscoed Avenue, Leckhampton, 

e 

Chingford District Gramophone Society, H. J. 
King, 48 Mount View Road North, Chingford. 
London, E.é4. 

Cate and a. Se Music Society, 

W. Wilde West Avenue, 








A, 
Coventey Libraries Music Circle, Miss Coulson, 
8 Quinton Parade. Daventry Road, Coventrv. 
Crowndale Gramophone Society, P. R. Vivash, 
2 Topsfield Road, renee End, Lensem, N.8. 
Dulwich and Forest Hill Gramophone Society, 
S. O. Miebs, 87 Broadfield Road, "London, S.E.6. 
Dublin Gramophone Society, F. J. oe 20 
Oakley Road, Ranelagh, Dublin. 








Durban Gramophone Society, Miss D. T. R 
mussen, 5 ‘‘Gardock,’’ 18 Umbilo Road, Durban. 

A.R.P. Recorded Music Society, E. 

‘** The Priory,’’ Ware, Herts. 

mameutt Recorded Music Society, Roland Atkin- 

Halsdon Avenue, 


Radiogram and Gramophone Society, 
81 Starcliffe Street, Great Lever, 


. W. H. Jarvis, 43 High 
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Society. 


Exmouth, 


Carter, 


G. Telfer, 









J. 
ited » 
H. Harridge, 


F. A. Potter, Oak 





XI 


Leyton Gramo Rome Society, W. Dilkes, 32 Fern- 
hall Drive, 

Library of t 4 Music and Music Scores, 
Kenneth Hutton, a Clarendon Buildings, 
Broad Street, Oxford 

Liverpool and District Gramophone Society, J. W. 
a ‘*Casa,’’ Rangemoor Road, Liver- 
poo 


Manchester Gramophone Society, C. J. Brennand, 


rden,’’ Hale Road, Hale, Cheshire. 
North-West London Gramophone Society, «Miss | a 
H. Matthews, 22 Queensborough Terrace, 
London, W.2. 
Orp.ngton and District Gramophone Society, G. 
H. Parfitt, 31 Lynwood Grove, Grpinaten. Kent. 
Oxford Gramophone Society, Dr. H. A. Robertson, 
17 Moreton Road, Oxford. 


2 


ark Ridge Gramophone Society, Mr. Raeburn 
Plerlage, 2 North Delphia Avenue, Park Ridge. 
Illinois, U.S.A. 

Portsmouth and Southsea Recorded Music 
Society, F. Blyth, 15 Nightingale Road, South- 
sea, Hants. 

Post Office Research Station Recorded Music 
Society, S. W. Broadhurst, 26 Kenton Lane, 
Kings ury, London, N.W.9. 

South-East London Recorded Music Society, L. 
er ih 56 Muirkirk Road, Catford, London. 





S 
Southend-on-Sea District Gramophone 


4 Enscote Society, W. J. Nevitt. 24 Clifftown Road. South- 
R. Darwell, end-on-Sea. 
rts South-West London Recorded Music Society, E. 


i Baeley. 29 Idmiston Square, Worcester Park, 

rey 

Southport and District Gramophone Society, A. 
Engel, ‘‘ Trebira,’’ 120 Church Gate, South- 
port, Lancs. 

a ae Gramophone Society, J. A. Clements, 

239 Park Lane, London, N.17. 
“ae Sidney, Monckton Farm, Thornes, Wake- 


Wigan Recorded eee Society, 123 Park View. 
Newtown, Wigan 
Wylvereaatce Gramephone Club, Miss M. 
nnett, 53 Sandy Lane, Tetten hall. 
Wolverhampton Gramophone Societe, A. Willetts, 
4 Woodfield Avenue, Wolverhampton. 

















CHAMBER MUSIC 


THE NATIONAL GRAMOPHONIC SOCIETY 


BACH 


Concerto in F minor for Piano and Strings (three sides) and 
Blessed Jesu, here we stand (Chorale a + for piano by 
Rummel). Piano Ethel Bartlett. 2 records, 151-2 
Sonata No. 1 in G major for ‘Cello and Piano. John 
Parbirolli, Ethel Bartlett. 2 records, 133.4 
Sonata in Ep major for Piano and Flute, Kathleen Long, 
Réne le Roy (three sides), and Danse de la Chévre (HONEGGER) 
Flute Solo, Réne le Roy. 2 records, 135-6 


‘BAX 


Oboe Quintet. Léon Goossens and International String 
Quartet. 2 records, 76-7 
Sonata for Two Pianos (five sides) and Hardranger. Ethel 
Bartlett and Rae Robertson. 3 records, 156-8 
String Quartet in G major. Marie Wilson String Quartet. 

3 records, 153-5 


HANDEL 

Sonata No. 3 in G major for Flute and Piano. Réne le Roy, 
Kathleen Long. 1 record, 137 
HAYDN 


Pianoforte Sonata in C minor (three sides) and Theme and 
Variations in A minor (RAMEAU). Kathleen Long 

2 records, 138-9 
String Quartet in Bp major (The Sunrise), Op. 76, No. 4. 
International String Quartet. 3 records, 109-11 
String Quartet in Ep, Op. 76, No. 6 (five sides), and Four 
Part Fantasia No. 4 in C minor (PURCELL). International 
String Quartet. 3 records, 140-2 


LOCKE, MATTHEW 


String Quartet No. 6. International String Quartet. 
1 record, 143 





THE GRAMOPHONE LIBRARY 


GRAMOPHONES, ACOUSTIC AND RADIO. Compiled by G. 
Wilson. One Vol., 6d. (postage 2d.). 





THE WILSON PROTRACTOR (for Testing Needle-Track Align- 
ment). is. (postage 2d.). 

THE STROBOSCOPIC SPEED INDICATOR (for Accurately 
Setting Turntable Speed). is. post free. 

COLOURED PORTRAITS ad MOZART, WAGNER, BEETHOVEN, 
is. 6d. the three, post free 

BACK NUMBERS ot Pa renney is. 2d. each, post fre 

INDEX TO VOLU S II, Ill, V, IX, X, XI, XII, XIil, XIV, 
XV, XVI, XVIII bow XIX. Qs. 6d. each, post free. 





ALL RECORDS 4/- Each. Orders over £2 post free 
Purchase Taz, 1/9. 


All cheques, money orders and postal orders should be in favour 
— General Grmophone Publications Ltd.,’’ and should be 
crossed ‘‘ Martins Ltd.’’ 


The Annual Subscription for THE GRAMOPHONE is 14s. post 
free. U.S.A. Annual Subscription, $3.50 post free. Cheques on 
local banks to ‘“‘ General Gramophone Publications Ltd.’ 


Entered as Second Class Matter, March 15th, 1929, at the Post 
Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of March 3rd, 1879 (Sec. 
397, P.L. and R.). 





THE GRAMOPHONE 
49 EBRINGTON ROAD 
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XII 


The “Gramophone” Exchange & Mart 


RATES.—Advertisements are accepted for this 
section at the rate of threepence per word wit 
iu minimum charge of 3s. Where the adver- 
tiser offers to send a list this will be treated as 
trade. If a box number is used an extra ls. 6d. 
should be added to the cost; this includes the 
forwarding of replies. All advertisements should 
arrive by the 18th of any month and must be 
prepaid in the form of postal orders or cheques 
addressed to The Advertisement Manager, The 
Gramophone, 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middx. 


FOR SALE 


A COUSTICS, including Ivogun, Plancon, Van 

Rooy, Vignas, Bohnen, Donalda Eames, 
arrar, Gadski Deletions. Also Electrics, includ- 
ng Husch “ Dichterliebe.”—Phillips, 14a, Maxilla 
Gardens, Kensington, W.10. 


AS’ new, Sibelius String Quartet, 'for sale. 
Owner would exchange for Brahms’ _ 
Symphony, _, Weingartner or Walter.—Box 
3507, c/o ‘‘ The Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington 
Road, (ae, Middlesex. 


EETHOVEN Seventh (Toscanini), Ninth (Wein- 
gartner), Emperor (Schnabel); Mozart 40th 
(Toscanini), Petrushka (Stravinsky). Fibred; 
erfect; 6s. Disc.—Buckley, 3, Elm Park Road. 
ndon, S.W.3. 


peraorss. Strauss, Liszt, etc. 100 Modern 
Recordings, Fibred. Pre-war prices. Callers 
pniy — five.—Stockwell, 40, Broomwood Road, 
attersea 


BONNE Chanson, Bartok Quartet, Gigli, Pag- 
liughi.—Mann, 28, Victoria Street, Luton. 


ARMEN, complete Columbia, French; twice 
fibred, 55s.—Lee, Oriel House, St. Asaph, 
Flints. 


(COLLECTOR proposes disposal in London, 27th 

and 28th December, several hundred classical 

Records, all types, Society issues, etc., fine fibred 

condition only. Impossible issue catalogue. but 

Ee particulars write: Clarke, Noke Cottage, 3, 
hurch Green Road, Bletchley, Bucks. 


.M.V. Console Mahogany Gramophone, excel- 
lent condition, £8 10s. 0d.—Winton House, 
Grove Road, Burgess Hill. 


ARE Recordings by Suzanne Adams, Arnold- 

son, Ancona, Teresa Arkell. Barrientos, Bonci, 
De Cisneros, De Luca, Giorgini, Melba, Ruffo, 
Sembrich, Urlus, and many others. Sale or ex- 
‘Letters, autographed, and plain photo- 
graphs of Composers and Stage Celebrities.— 
MacHarg, 4, Westfield Drive, Gosforth, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 


GIBELIUS Society Albums, No. 1 Auto, 2, 3, 4 
ordinary; fibred as new; 7s. per Record.— 
Walker, Monckton Farm, Thornes, PWakesfield. 


ELEFUNKEN, H.M.V., 
Beethoven, Brahms, Mozart, Schubert, etc. 
Various Records, including number of complete 
-Works for Sale. —“‘ Orchards,’’ Summerhill Lane, 
Haywards Heath. 


OSCA Complete (“‘C’”’ Series), Delius’s ‘‘ Sum- 

mer Garden,”’ various records from 

Valkyrie, Act 2, Mastersingers, Act 3. Fibred.— 
Neden, 25, Crescent Grove, S.W.4. Mac. 2040. 












































WANTED 


ASS 5 Celebrity Records.—G. & T.s, Fono- 
tipias, Odeons, H.M.V.s, especially by Arnold- 
son, Bellincioni, Brejean-Silver, Carelli, Juch, 
‘Krusceniski, Kurz, Litvinne, Neshdanowa, Sedl- 
mair, Storchio, Theordorini, Fabbri, Escalias, 
Figner, O’Mara, also Caruso, Tetrazzini, and 
‘ er forei “2 singers on Zonophones.—MacHarg, 
4, Westfield Drive, Gosforth, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


COUSTIC RECORDS by Maisie Gay, Teddie 
4 Gerard, Gwendoline Brogden. Regine Flory, 
ay Compton, Mimi Crawford, Grace La Rue, 
lIsie Janis, Gertie Millar, Julia James, José 
Collins, Ethel Levey, Winifred Barnes, Evelyn 
Laye, Phyllis Monkman, and de ate # peasy 
good condition essential.—_Box No 458, 
‘‘The Gramophone,”’ 49, Ebrington a eaten. 
Middlesex. 


NCONA, Anselmi, Battistini, Bonci, De Luca, 
a De Lucia Records wanted. Also Catalogues 
r a 1926.—Davis, 48, Coolhurst Road, 
ondon : 


RAHMS’ ang Sonata, Op. 120, No. 2. Any 
** Princess Ida ’’ Records. —Williams, 7, Ends- 
leigh Terrace, Tavistock. 


BRAHMS: Piano Quartets, Ops. 25 and 60. 
Fibred. Full details to Box No. 3460, c/o 
‘“‘The Gramophone,”’ 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, 
Middlesex. 


IABELLI Variations, and Vols. 14 and 15, 
Beethoven Society. Fibre pvlaved.--—Offers to 
Piatt, 10, The Ridgeway, Kenton, Harrow. 




















Columbia: — Bach, 





COUPON 
This coupon must be cut out and attached 
to any enquiry, with a stamped and 
addressed envelope if a personal answer 








is desired. Available until Dec. 3ist 








The GRAMOPHONE 


PFLtus Violin Sonata No, 2, pre-electric, Albert 
Sammons and Howard-Jones, Col. D.1500, 1501. 
Also Danse Rhapsody No. 1. Good prices paid. —_ 
Box No. 3480, “‘ The Gramophone,’’ 49, Ebrington 
Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 





F,LECTRICAL Gramophone, Auto-change, +~ 
watts, undistorted output 230 volts, A.C.: 
Record Player with Auto-change. —Warr, 343, 

Upton Lane, Widnes, Lancs. 





KLGAR'S First Symphony, Reger’s Variations, 
and other complete Works.—Jordan, 1, Poole 
Road, Bournemouth. 





ERMAN Prose Records with Text.—Communi- 
TT cate: BM/CMCL., W.C.1 





IGLI, Caruso, Records. Part exchange, Piano 
and Orchestral Works.—Spicer, 45a, Morley 
Road, East Twickenham, Middlesex. 





(;RAND Canyon Suite (Whiteman), Thick Fog 
in London (Henry Hall), Monday Morning 
(Norman Long), Strike Up Band (Levy), Once 
for Old Time (Layton-Johnstone) —Hull, 17, 
Pretoria Road, Patchway, Bristol. 





RAMOPHONE and ardent Music Lover on 

war work requires hospitality and accommo- 
dation in. Abingdon, Marcham Park, or Oxford 
area.—Cullin. 7, Priory Street, Ware, Herts. 





({RIEG Piano Concerto, Moiseiwitsch; Tchai- 
kovsky B. Flat, Toscanini—Horowitz: Delius 
Society No. 1, Records of Conchita Supervia. 
Must be fibred or thorn played.—State details 
and price to Box 3490, c/o ‘“‘ The Gramophone,”’ 

49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 





| lt Deleteds, includings: B.6524, 0.2195, 

0.1905, RL274; Decca F.5220, Panachord 

a 25916. —Cathro, 17, West Avenue, Stepps, 
asgow 


H: .M.V. B.3942 (Le Roi l’a dit), B.3858 (William 
Tell), B.8930 (Joyce Grenfell), B.8527 (Web- 
ster Booth), B.3634 (Waltz Arensky), DB.1041 
(Jeritza). Good condition. —Box No. 3506, c/o 
** The Gramophone,’’ 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, 
Middlesex. 


H™.Y. DB.4953/6, DB.4974/6, auto preferred. 
DB.4850/1 (all Coppola and Société), B.8122 
(Roesgen-Champion, Coppola). Fibred only. Also 
-V. Connoisseur Catalogues.—Pollard, 34, 
Hesketh Road, Southport. 


H™Y: or Marconi Radiogram. a stating 
: Model and price reauired.—Box No. 25, c/o 
‘ The Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, 
Middlesex. 


H- -M.V. DB.3654, Schumann Singing Liszt. Good 
condition. Fibred preferred. we price.— 
Moberley, 6, Dawes Avenue, Worthing 


H-.- M.V. Walnut Record Filing Cabinet, Model 10 
or similar.—Offers to Scarff, Carbone Hill, 
Cuffiey, Herts. 


PORTABLE Gramophone or _ Record-Player. 
Details of condition and price to Wintle, 
9, Novar Drive, Glasgow, W.2. 


PRIVATE Collections Bought for Cash. Good 
prices given.—Write Box No. 98, c/o ‘“ The 


























Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, 
Middlesex. 
OTHERMEL-Brush Piezo Electric Crystal 


Pick-up. New or good condition.—Particu- 
lars to Justice, 32, Shenherd’s Loan, Dundee. 


ADIO-GRAM (auto-change preferred), also 
' Classical Records. —_ to Ronald Lee, 104, 
Chambers Lane, N.W.1 


RACHMANINOFF Symphony No. 2; Luigini 
Ballet Russe (Orchestral Version); ‘‘ Home,”’’ 
sung by Gracie Fields. —Chalmers-Hunt, Broad 
Oak, near Canterbury. 














ECORDS, Acoustic or Electric, of:— (i) Hof- 
“’ mann, D’Albert, Godowsky, and _ similar 
Pianists; (ii) Organists, particularly Dupré, 
Straube, Germani; (iii) modern Compositions 
(e.g., Poulenc, Falla, Canteloube, Pizzetti. Nin, 
Mompou, D’Indy, Roussel, etc.); (iv) L’Antho- 
logie Sonore, Lumen. Lyrebird: (v) John Goss: 
Song of Momus to Mars. —36, ‘‘ Redcliffe,’’ Old 
Brompton Road, S.W.5. 





December, 1942 


GIBELIUS Society Volumes; Beethoven 9th Sym- 
colle (Weingartner). Would also purchase 


ss a —Smith, St. Johns Street, Broms- 





QocreTy Zauberflote, Parlo Lucia; also originals 

of Lilli, Lehmann, Marchesi, Bonci, De Lucia, 
Erb, Plancon, Delmas. $—Phillips, 14a, Maxilla 
Gardens, Kensington, Ww.10. 


ANTED.—E.H.257-8. — Godwin, ‘‘ Wynforde,”’ 
Westerham, Kent. 


we. .—Fibred Recordings of Brandenburg 

rtos; Mozart Chamber Music; Mozart, 
pete, Sibelius Symphonies. —Binns, Haugh- 
ton, Stafford. 


ANTED.—Back Numbers of ‘“ The Gramo- 
phone.’’—Albert Hickman, 5, Kings House, 
396, Kings Road, Chelsea, S.W.10. 


ANTED.—H.M.V. Records of ‘‘ Conversation 

Piece,’’ preferably in — condition.—Par- 
ticulars to C. R. A. Beasley, 9, Queen’s Road, 
Cheltenham. 


ANTED.—H.M.V. C.601; good price paid for 
Record in new condition.—Cocking; ‘‘ Wher- 
well,’’ Abbey Road, Rhos-on-Sea, Colwyn Bay. 


ANTED.—H.M.V. DA.916, ‘‘ Magic Flute,’’ 
good condition.—Brown, Whatton Lodge, 
Gullane, East Lothian. 


WANTED. .—Sibelius Soc. Vol. I (fibred only), 

to exchange for ‘‘ Tapiola Polijola’s Daugh- 
ter,’’ and Second Symphony, all Koussevitzky 
(fibred). —Box No. 3473, c/o “ The Gramophone.” 
4S, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


ANTED.—Album 158, ‘‘La Comedie Fran- 

caise,’’ H.M.V. DB. 4829- 42. Stephan, Guitry, 
Yvonne Printemps, Ninon Vallin; also Latin, 
Spanish, Italian, Portuguese Records. —Box No. 
3470. c/e “The ramophone,” 49, Ebrington 
Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


ANTED.—-Verdi Quartet, played Quartetto 
di Roma, and Bloch Concerto Grosso.—Com- 
muptente, Brangham, l.c, Howitt Road, London, 
































ANTED.—Columbia FB.1569, FB.1570. E.F.D.S. 
Record ing of Harry Cox Folk Songs.—Hop- 
kinson, Ellerslie, Coton, Cambs. 


ANTED.—Vocalion Record 567, ** That 
Southern Hospitality.’’—Please reply to 
Woodward, 37, Lime Grove, London, W.12. 








TRADE ADVERTISEMENTS 





Rates for this section—fourpence per werd, with 
a minimum charge of six shillings. 


ALLAN’ S Gramophone Library, a high-class 
Subscription Library; 3,500 Records; postal 
service.—Stamp to Box No. 42, c/o ‘‘ The ‘Gramo- 
phone,”’ 49. Ebrington Road, eaten. Middlesex. 


BUSES from Finsbury Park and Archway (High- 
gate) bring you to London’s ——_ 5S Sub- 
urban Gramophone Shop.—John Trapp, 9, Broad- 
way Parade, Crouch End, N.8. Mountview 1183. 


RIVATE Collections Purchased for Cash. 

Highest ge given.—Gramophone Exchange, 

Ltd., 12! and 123, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2 
Temple Bar 3007. 














MISCELLANEOUS 


EE ZPERIENCED Assistant required for Sheet 
Music Department.—Apply by letter, giving 
full details of personal ability. positions held and 
past earnings.—John Trapp, 9, Broadway Parade. 
London, N.8. 








GIMPLE Instructions for Improving Acoustic 
Gramophones.—From Rev. L. D. Griffith 
F.R.S.A., Tunstead Vicarage, Stacksteads, Bacup, 
Lancs. 1s. 3d. post free. 





It is worth remembering that ‘‘ Gramophones. 
Acoustic and Radio,”’ is still available, price 
eightpence post free, offering the solution to 
many of the common faults that occur from time 
to time.—‘‘ The Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington 
Road, Kenton, Harrow, Middlesex. 








(BLOCK CAPITALS) 
Address 








ORDER FORM 
THE GRAMOPHONE, 49, EBRINGTON ROAD, KENTON, MIDDLESEX. 
I enclose my subscription for 14s..for one year, post free, beginning with 
ER RT Ee NEE SN ET aN I eae eT ee number. 


ER ane 


SOPOT EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EE EEE EHH EEE EEE EEE 
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REET Ia ee eee eee , 194... 





























LAS ASHE EL er Oe 


December, 1942 ) The GRAMOPHONE COVER It 











To All 
SOLDEN . VRARES Lovers of Recorded Music 


EXPERT GRAMOPHONES, LTD. 


send 
Heartiest Greetings 


‘“‘INGERTHORPE,’’ GREAT NORTH ROAD, 
LONDON, N.2 MOUNTVIEW 6875 
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ys INVALUABLE SUGGESTIONS for 


THE BEST ON 
GRAMOPHONE OWNERS 
R E C O R D a in New York : Be sure to visit the world’s largest treasury 


The steel, the machinery and the of recorded music . . . The Gramophone Shop. It is a revelation! 
men that go to the making of When at home : every record collector and music lover who desires 
**Golden Pyramid’’ Needles are authentic information about recorded music issued in the United 
now making munitions. They States of America should write to us and wewill be only too pleased 


best on record. 


a The Gramophone Shop 


THE BRITISH NEEDLE CO, LTD., REDDITCH 18 EAST 48th STREET and 290 PARK AVENUE 


| are scarce, but they are still the to answer any queries sent from readers of The Gramophone. 




































A Generous Allowance 
Ca will be given on your unwanted records of 
Ce good music in fibre played condition if you 
fb buy your new ones at The Gramophone 
a Vane R Exchange, Ltd., 121 and 123, Shaftesbury 
S w» “S, Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


For the Limited Purse, Records 


that have been taken in part exchange aré 
available for sale or exchange in the Used 
Record Dept. Some wonderful bargains 
always to be found on the lower floor. Callers 
only. No lists issued. 


iw ——————— 
MAINSPRINGS 


Wholesale Only 





ie TO RESUMe 
gpEEDY DELIVERIES 





of WISE AND PAT IE, r 


















Merry 























THE COURTS: SILVERDALE: LONDON 5S E-26 TEL-SYDenHam 6666 > ad George Emmott (Pawsons) Ltd. 
ie — OXENHOPE, Near KEIGHLEY 
, SR, SU, NO, “Se, Ne, Ne, a, Se, N,N, Se, Se. GS, Se, “Se, “, 

| 5 THE SEASON'S COMPLIMENTS ! SHOP FOR SLIGHTLY 
j TO USERS OF THE F M4 a USED RE C ORDS 
COIL PICK-UP F einai ue “whe’ selling whole Mrartes or 

TT > 7 TEDL ‘ small lots purchase 

y AT HOME AND OVERSEAS i THE DRAWDA HALL BCOKSHOP 
; H. H. JONES, 62, Worcester St., Stourbridge J 33, HIGH STREET, OXFORD 
RS, SW, Se, eS, “r,s, “SE, “GS. 
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The 


RICHARD TAUBER 


| ne a Wits Jee Wigs Nie fF RES. SS TRE 
. : rs 528: ind Choir 
eS Sh : with Organ and String Quartet 
ON Sea Rake Sh conducted by Henry Geehl 
6 “Ae, Bey io Ave Maria. ’e' cy B. Kahn; Panis 


ene Angelicus. Cesar Franck arr. 
7 Geeh!. Sung in Latin- RO20517 


























GERALDO 


Sis -and his O} “Crne 
i Who wouldn’t love You; —_ 
is a Song - - - F1953 
Old Uncle Bud: venkeo Doodle 
ees Boy - - F 1954 








: a54 Y 
Urs © ban 
. a4 " 





= THE ORGAN, THE DANCE BAND & ME 
aa lg a 

a Billy Thorburn at the Piano 

When the Robin sings his Song Again ; It costs so Little - F1955 


e DAVE KAYE JOE DANIELS 


_ ge Sm | and his Hot Shots 
on Two Pianos with String | ga | 
Bass and Drums in ‘* Drumnastics 


Tin Pan Alley Medley No. ‘Sl: | Jazz Jamboree ; Jazz me Blues 
tg i vd : seen: Ten F 1936 
' F 1957 


STYLE SERIES 7 










LI HR 


JI fF 





‘BENNY GOODMAN 


ind his Sextet 





On the Sunny Side of the Street; 
The Wang Wang Blues- R 2858 


HARRY JAMES 


ind his Orchestra and his kadio Rhythm Club Sextet 





By the Sleepy Lagoon; My Jingle Bells; Blues aroun’ my 
Melancholy Baby - - R2859 Bed - = = = R2857 


THE PARLOPHONE CoO. 
LL.TD.,HAYES, MIDDLESEX 
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